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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
ot MUSIC > DRAMA® DANCE inc. 


Professional Training and Practical Experience in Productions for 
STAGE * RADIO ¢ OPERA * CONCERTS 


Dedicated to a more co-ordinated approach in musical and 
dramatic instruction, the professional course for actors in- 
cludes singing, Dalcroze eurhythmics and the modern dance. 
SHORT INTENSIVE COURSE : 
MAY 27 — JUNE 3 


CONSULTANTS: John Martin, Margaret Anglin, Philip Barry, Arthur Hopkins, 
Gertrude Lewrence, Winifred Lenihan, Edward Sheldon. 


Annette C. Herter, Ex. Dir. 


114 East 64th St. 


Robert Porterfield, Assoc. Dir. 








RICE “250. 


ENTERPRISES 


Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Isiand, Mass. 
June, July, August 2%h year 


1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
a. Second oldest Summer Theatre in United 


States. 
b. Acting opportunities for qualifying students. 
2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE 
Theatre Workshop 
Vetee, \ eagree Interpretation, Directing. 


Weekly © vegrem including plays, scenes and 
radio feature. 

The Bandbox Theatre (Intimate Playhouse 
for advanced people.) 

Radio Bay eujestenent, Broadcasting, An- 


3. SPECIALIZED COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Winter address (Mr.) Phidelah Rice 
286 Clark Road, Brookline, Mass. 








THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years’ 
intensive training 
in theatre technics 
Catalogue on request Auditions by appointment 


16 West 46th Street, New York City 
Tel: BRy 9-9766 

















PEAGIN SCHOOL 
of DRAMATIC ART 


26th Year 
ACTING * DIRECTING = 
TEACHING « STAGECRAFT= 
SPEEOH «= RADIO TECHNIQUE 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES in 
Little Theatre, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter and BROADWAY THEATRE 
SUMMER SESSIONS in NEW YORE 


(Six weeks) July 1 — Aug. 10 
(Three weeks) Aug. 12 - Aug. 31 


Public Performances — 
Day and Eve. Classes 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 








4 in 1—Stock Theatre, Movies, Radio, 


filViene sé Theatre 


Television 
(46th Year.) Faculty 38. 3 Schools. Choice: 


DRAMA = DANCE = OPERA 


Careers — Acting, Teaching, Directing, Movies 
taken of students. Weekly productions. Talent 
scouts and bookers invited. 


Student-stars: Fred Astaire, Laurette Tay- 
lor, Una Merkel, Lee Tracy, Katherine 
Alexander, etc. 


Catalog: Apply Secretary Montaire, 
Alviene Bldg., Studios and Theatre, 
66 W. 85 St., New York City. 
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RIDGEFIELD, CONN, L 
= 
REGISTRATION a 


FOR SPRING TERM 
NOW OPEN 


Apply for particulars to: 
THE CHEKHOV THEATRE 






| STUDIO, INC. Opes 
| 254 West 54th Street 
New York, N. Y. Opes 
Prods 
—— ‘ - ~~eale Publ 
| | “Michael Chekhov has taught 

| his players a great deal abou 

acting.” Burns Mantle 

Be a ~~ nene _ 








OF THE THEATRE 


Affiliated with The Little Theatre of S. tom 
Lake and Waterman, St. Lowis, Mo. 





HAROLD BASSAGE, Director 
More than 300 students in the 1939-1940 seam 


THE 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL | 
7 


Three Branches: 
1. A full-time Professional! Course in theatre #& 
concentrating on acting ar 


2. Once-a-week classes in theatre arts 


3. Courses applicable to the degree of Bachelor’ 
Science in Education (Dramatic Arts Majo) @ 
Washington University 0 

ee 


October 1940—May 1941 
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SCHOOL OF 
THE DRAMA 
OF CHICAGO 





MEMORIAL THEATRE 


MAURICE GNESIN, PH.D., HEAD e MARY AGNES DOYLE, ASSISTANT HEAD 


ACTING - 


PRODUCTION - DESIGN 


ACCREDITED: CERTIFICATE AND B.F.A. DEGREE 
REPERTORY THEATRE FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 


Fer information address: Lovise Dale Spoor, Registrar, Dept. ¥. A.. Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 








GRAND DETOUR PLAYti 


4 ARC VERNON 





@ 5 Weeks of intensive study 

@ All branches of theatre art 

@ Learn to act through acting 

@ Located in beautiful Rock 
River Valley in Illinois 

@ Middle West's outstanding proler 
sional theatre 
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| NG-SMITH 
TpLAYHOUSE 
L OF THE THEATRE 


Coeducational 


Comprehensive Courses in Acting and 
Play Production in New, Picturesque 
Little Theatre 


7 MARIAN RICH|TWO BIG HITS! 


TRAINING FOR THE | New Low Cost PRESTO 
SPEAKING VOICE Portable Recorder 


ON THE STAFFS OF 


Tamara Daykarhanova's School for the Stage 
e Summer Dramatic Workshop at the West- 





FINE AND APPLIED ARTS, chester Playhouse # Dramatic Workshop of 
MUSIC, DANCING the New School for Social Research 
and allied arts INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 
; goal residence for young women. Boarding ar- in New York City 
é qagements fer young mes Third Season 


For Catalog, address the Secretary 


1745 New Hampshire Avenue | 


Six Weeks — July-August 


For information 
29 W. Sé6th St., N. ¥. C. Co. 5-5834 





Washington, D. C. 
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THE CAPE THEATRE | | Lake Whalom Theatre 
M SCHOOL FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 


Seventh Season — Starts June 





New Jerse 
Cape May, y 12 Weeks 
to: in Association with the Professional Presenting « series of Stege Successes with en 
ATRE Company at The Cape Theatre Established Broedwey Cast. 
Opens June 25, 1940 2nd Season @ Last season's guest stars included Edward 
Everett Horton, Helen Twelvetrees, Jean Muir, 
f Courses in Various Theatre Arts Esther Ralston, Michael Whalen, and Alison 
Opportunity to Act in School and Professional Skipworth 
Productions before Talent Scouts, Producers, @ A few talented students will be invited 
- Public Practical experience in all departments of the 
“a theatre. No cl 
A Summer at a Famous Seaside Resort ¥ Ye 
ught @ The Guy Paimerton Players are NOW suc 
Beach Playground at Our Door cessfully presenting a Drama Festival at the 
bout TC. Ushen, Gea. Dir Maine Civic Theatre in Portland, Maine 
Address 
ke, P 
Citflerd Brooke, Productions GUY PALMERTON, Managing Director 
wad 507 Filth Avenue New York City Box 5, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 




















Opportunity 


for 10 talented apprentices to appear professionally 
in a theatre which has had fifteen years of summer 
stock. 

Those selected will appear in 8 recent Broadway 
successes before talent scouts, managers, and those 
who can help you professionally. Also lectures in 
acting, make-up, playwriting. Several openings 
—_— beginning June 21 for those who wish to earn part expenses in exchange for services 
around the theatre. Write for information, stating background 


heard MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 
On Boston's lovely South Shore MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 












































4 PERRY-MANSFIELD ... anew portable instrument rapidly 
he becoming a favorite with professional 
J Farragut T HE ATR Ew oO RK s H © P actors and musicians who want some- 
. thing better than an ordinary home 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado recorder. Makes records up to the 12" 
; intensive 2 mente’ couse ta size and plays them back to you imme- 
2 s S | diately. Plays any phonograph record 
RYE BEACH, NEW HAMPSHIRE Acting — Dancing — Production | and amplifies your voice or music for 
(Established 1935) Teachers’ Training Course in Dance groups up to 500. Simple to operate. 
Will cccopt « limited number of apprentices who Reasonably priced. Ideal for theatre 
have hed some previous experience in college The Workshop cast and crew will make schools. Send for illustrated folder. 
& dramatic school and want intensive training in @ short tour of the mountain towns, play- 
‘J — theatre under supervision of Equity ing barns, schoolhouses and University PRESTO RECORDING 
Term: June 30-Aug. 30 Fee $150 anaaie CORPORATION 
For leaflet: Perry-Mansfield 242 West 55th Street, New York. N. Y 
For information write BERRILLA KERR Fenimore Roed et Cornell 
af Place New York City Scarsdale, New Y ork 
ee eee ccladiaiemmeennell WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
; INSTANTANEOUS SOUND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 
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BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 


WILLIAM MILES, Director 


Announces Thirteenth Season 


and the 


APPRENTICE GROUP 


F. THEODORE CLOAK, Director 


Nine weeks beginning June 24. 
Training in acting only, through 
class-work, individual instruction, 
student productions, and study of 
the work of a distinguished acting 
company. Six resident teachers. 


Visiting Stars of the 1939 Season: 


Ethel Barrymore John Beal 


Jane Cowl Glenda Farrell 
Ruth Gordon Richard Hale 
Violet Heming Dennis King 


Nance O'Neill Thornton Wilder 
For information regarding acceptance: 


F. Theodore Cloak, Director 
Berkshire Playhouse Drama School 
Stockbridge, Mass. 








BENNINGTON 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Offers training in 


| Acting for men June 1941 


DIRECTING Francis Fergusson 
TECHNIQUE of ACTING Marion Crowne 
MOVEMENT for the THEATRE Martha Hill 
DESIGN Arch Lauterer 


SPEECH for the STAGE, DRAMATIC LITERA- 
TURE, VOICE, MUSIC 


BENNINGTON THEATRE STUDIO 


BR. —_ ¥, 
7¥ t 





| For intormation address 





September 1940 to | 












FOUNDED 1917 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF Exppp 
and DRAMATIC ART 


LETITIA V. BARNUM, Presigs 





23rd Annual Summer Seri, 
INTENSIVE SIX WEEKS THEATRE gue, 


June 24-Aug. 2, 194 
STIMULATING, PROFESSIONAL 
IN A CONCENTRATED COuRg 
SPEECH RADIO 
DANCE DRAMA 


633 Fine Arts Building, 410 So. Michigas 
CHICAGO 
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Bulgakov Studio of Theatre Art 


Announces 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 


in Association with 


CEDARHURST PLAYHOUSE 
Cedarhurst, L. |. 


(1 hour from Times Square) 
Qualified Players Appear in Cedarhurst 
Playhouse Productions 
Under Direction of L. Bulgakov 
of original Moscow Art Theatre, 
Broadway & Hollywood Director 
Enroll Now 


135 E. 40th St., N.Y. C. Lexington 2-9383 

















RADIO-STAGI 
MOTION PICTURES | 


(y= professional and practical Craining by 
gained us 50 years of national 

Instruction by large staff of recognized auth, 
ties in Radio Announcing - Acting * Directing: 
Writing - Stage Acting and Directing * Mota 
Picture Acting. Public stage Performances py, 
sented regularly by our students. 


Diplomas and Degrees 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER WRITE 


COLUMBIA COLLEG 
of DRAMA and RADIO 


Dept. 20, Fine Arts Building, Michigan mm 
Congress, Chicago, Illinois 














...from the Playhouse 
to the New York stage” 





yy THIS EXPERIENCE 
CAN HELP YOUR CAREER 


Among the younger lights along Broadway none 
shines more brightly than Mary Mason. Her work 
in George Abbott productions, on the Radio and 
on the Road proves the worth of Playhouse train- 
ing to any young person interested in a career on 


stage, screen or radio. 


Mary Mason says: “Nothing I could say about 
the Playhouse School or how interesting and de- 


sirable its training is could be too extravagant. 
As to the worth of that training, you know I went 


almost directly from the Pasadena Playhouse to 


the New York stage.” 
Write General Manager for catalog. 

* SUMMER SESSION 

Intensive six weeks course in essentials of dra- 
matic arts. Six units University of California 
credit. For admission, two years college work re- 
quired. Course of particular value to teachers 
and directors. New inspiration and fresh view- 
point on professional problems. Write for details. 
GILMOR BROWN CHARLES F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


School of the Tueatee 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 








course, all other sports. For folder, 


BUCKWOOD 











If Bill Shakespeare had lived in Shawnee-On-Delaware instead of 
Stratford-on-Avon, there would be no controversy about the at- 
thorship of his plays. All would be sure that he hadn’t written them, § 
for you can’t get any work done at Shawnee. The golf is too perfect, | 
the swimming too superb, the comforts and cuisine of Buckwood 
Inn too conducive to complete rest and relaxation, for anyone to 
achieve anything beyond a marvelous weekend or vacation. Only 
85 miles from New York and Philadelphia. PGA Championship golf 


ARTHUR BROWN, President 


AND SHAWNEE COUNTRY CLUB 
SHAWNEE-ON-DELAWARE, PENNSYLVANIA 





rates, information, write: 





SAM SNEAD 
Golf Pro. 
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THE SUM OF THE SEASON 
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+ 
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by EprrH HamMILton 
+ 
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By Warren MunseELt, JR. 
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17th 
TRIBUTARY THEATRE 
YEARBOOK 
+ 
All the News & PICTURES 
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* AUGUST «x 








THEATRE 
in 
SWEDEN 
+ 
A Special Iss Hue 
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State Theatres, Opera, Films, 
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60 Illustrations 
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THEATRE DANCE 
IN AMERICA 
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THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT 


The Lunts & Company lend their glowing talents once again to a play by 
Robert E. Sherwood — a grim tragedy of Finland’s fight for freedom. Alfred 
Lunt, who also staged the drama, plays the part of Dr. Kaarlo Valkonen, 
a Finnish scientist and a winner of the Nobel Prize; Richard Whorf, emerging 
for the first time in the dual capacity of actor and scene designer, is an 
American radio commentator; Lynn Fontanne acts Dr. Valkonen’s Ameri- 
can-born wife; Sydney Greenstreet plays the scientist’s aged uncle. The 
scene is the Valkonen home in Helsinki. The production is sponsored by the 
Playwrights’ Company in association with the Theatre Guild. 
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MAY 1940 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THEATRE TAKES STOCK — MR. 
SHERWOOD’S  REPORT— LONG 
RUN— A LONELY OWL 


HERE is a set of fine articles in the 
editor’s desk, all marked and ready 

for the printer, some of them even in 
type. They were prepared for this issue, 
but have given place to the discussion on 
the problems of economic relationships 
which beset the theatre. There was a day, 
well ‘within the memory of living man’, 
when the theatre lived by glamour, when 
nothing could be done that would disturb 
the numbers or the peace of mind of ‘the 
carriage trade’. But today the theatre is 
recognized as one of the most important 
of our social institutions, a tool in the Sam 
workshop of democracy. What goes ON The friendly sound of familiar tapping in 
backstage and in the offices where the- vie houses all over the country comes 
: : Srom the shoes of Fred Astaire and his 

atre contracts are made is as important “yoy dancing partner, Eleanor Powell, in 
to the audience as the name that shines sheir Jatest film Broadway Melody of 
in white lights over the marquee. So, for 194° 7% drawing of Astaire is by Fedla. 


your immediate pleasure and profit in NEWs has come from Cleveland 
this important discussion, we turn the Play House of the recent successful 


key on the articles that lie waiting in premiére of Heavy Barbara, a fantasy 
the drawer of the editor’s desk written by Jifi Voskovec and Jan 
‘ Werich who also played the leading 


roles. V and W, as they were more 
OBERT E. SHERWOOD was among the concisely known in their native 


first to sav that he wished to take Czechoslovakia, came to America last 
y year after their particular brand of 


part in ‘The Theatr e Takes Stock’, but frilliant political comment through 
the rehearsals of his play about Finland clowning went out of style at home. 
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THEATRE ARTS 


THE ENGLISH Editor reports: A 
fantastic gesture of an incalculable 
world — after seven war months 
London’s West End still records 
over thirty theatres open. And the 
choice they offer is normal, with 
opera, ballet, leg and song show, 
intimate revue, Shakespeare, farce, 
modern comedy, thriller, tragedy 
and verse-drama. Greta Garbo’s 
picture Ninotchka has reached Lon- 
don and is a yardstick by which 
the dramatic output of the moment 
can well be measured. The produc- 
tions that stand above it are few. 

The Light of Heart by Emlyn 
Williams should certainly outlast a 
war however long. When plays 
about stage folk succeed at all, 
they succeed in a big way; and 
Godfrey Tearle has the authentic 
style for a portrait, in the Royal- 
Academic tradition, of an actor 
genius wedded to the bottle in a 
Covent Garden attic. It is a drama 
without tragedy, but with a strong 
emotional pull. The Beggar’s Opera 
is at the Haymarket, and not 
for the first time; but in its present 
guise, sponsored by Glyndebourne 
and directed by Gielgud, it is for the 
first time respectably there. Unity is 
doing a bold deed in the first pro- 
duction of Sean O’Casey’s The Star 
Turns Red. The Old Vic is to reopen 
soon, and meantime there has been 
a Shakespeare season at the Kings- 
way with Donald Wolfit in Othello, 
Hamlet and other parts. At the Little 
Theatre, Herbert Farjeon is to give 
a series of Restoration comedies 
before doing another little revue. 
Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus is just 
coming on; Mandragola has given 
place to Murder in the Cathedral at 
the Mercury, and Desire Under the 
Elms with Beatrix Lehmann has 
been a major success of the season. 
Norman Marshall directs Cousin 
Muriel by Clemence Dane, which 
promises to be the only play touching 
the history of these months. 
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in which the Lunts are appearing proved 
to be too absorbing an occupation. Noth- 
ing he might write, however, could be a 
better introduction to the discussion than 
the following paragraphs from the report 
— just printed — which he wrote as the 
retiring president of the Dramatists’ 
Guild: 

‘Today, ours is the only theatre on 
earth which is genuinely free. How long 
will it remain free? . . . One of the great- 
est virtues of the American theatre is 
that it has never been strictly national, 
Upholding the best principles of the peo- 
ple whom it represents, it is unlimited by 
the fetiches of chauvinism, sectionalism, 
racism. Here we are hospitable to all new 
ideas, whatever their source, to all points 
of view, however alien the tongue in 
which they were first expressed. This 
hospitality is not an evidence of our 
nobility — but of our health. An interna- 
tional theatre, such as ours, is a living 
theatre. . . . Today, we must seriously 
confront the fact that if freedom of 
thought and speech is to die out in the 
rest of the world, it will become sick and 
timorous and querulous and will die 
here, too. 

“We cannot evade the tremendous ob- 
ligation which rests upon us now. We 
are writers, and we are living in an age 
when powers of communication have 
achieved fabulous importance. During 
the past few weeks the government and 
people of the United States have been 
debating the propriety of exporting arms 
and munitions to belligerents. There has 
been no mention of an embargo on the 
most devastating weapons of modern 
warfare — words. . . . There is a new 











THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


and decisive force in the human race, 
more powerful than all the tyrants. It is 
the force of massed thought — thought 
which has been provoked by words, 
strongly spoken. 

‘Words which may originate in the 
mind of someone here in this room may 
be brought to people of all kinds and 
kindreds who are hungry for them — 
who may be stimulated by them to a new 
faith in the brotherhood of life — who 
may, for all any of us can tell, be saved 


by them.’ 
eter sete to producers who are 


shy of the past and actors who are 
shy of cooperation: 

The revival of Sean O’Casey’s Funo 
and the Paycock with a cast headed by 
Barry Fitzgerald and Sara Allgood played 
its longest run in New York, outliving 
the original successful performance (with 
Augustin Duncan) as the revival of Out- 
ward Bound did last year. Funo and the 
Paycock succeeded in its enterprise through 
the cooperation of the cast which played 
on a percentage basis throughout the run 
of the show. 


— GRAHAM on her recent cross- 

country tour probably met the 
top in the competition that inadequate 
theatres offer to artists. It happened in 
one of those great, barn-like structures in 
the west which are closed except when a 
cattle show or a theatre show comes to 
town. A great white owl with a four-foot 
wing-spread, whose mate had been shot 
in the rafters during the afternoon, flew 
frightened and forlorn around the audi- 
torium during most of the performance. 


WITH the establishment of the 
Dance Archives of the Museum of 
Modern Art after the pattern of its 
Parisian prototype, the Archives 
Internationale de la Danse founded 
by Rolf de Maré, the first step has 
been taken to bring under one roof 
the rich treasures of dance source 
material now widely scattered through- 
out the United States. Fathered by 
Lincoln Kirstein, whose large col- 
lection of books and dance iconog- 
raphy has been turned over to the 
new organization, the Archives has al- 
ready acquired materials from the 
library of Gordon Craig and the 
collection of the late Frederick A. 
King. Fifteen hundred volumes (in- 
cluding all of the important rare 
books), nearly three thousand prints 
and photographs, music covers, 
programs, films, stereopticon views, 
and many fascinating trivia and 
curiosities are now available for 
research, as well as the services of 
the Archives’ curator, Paul Magriel. 

A sample preview exhibition, 
sponsored by the Museum during 
March, will be sent on tour this fall, 
augmented by a loan from the 
George Chaffee collection of litho- 
graphs of the romantic ballet, and a 
series of designs for recent Ballet 
Russe productions, the latter re- 
leased by the Ballet Foundation. 

a 

THE most unpleasant news note of 
the month appeared in The New 
York Times. It ran as follows: ‘Al- 
though See My Lawyer played to 
capacity receipts of $1,578 on Sun- 
day night at a $1.65 top, the George 
Abbott office was uncertain whether 
it would continue Sunday evening 
performances at the Adelphi. Union 
requirements of extra pay for such 
performances makes it too expen- 
sive, the Abbott office said.’ The 
note left open the possibility of a 
happier ending in the sentence, 
‘There may, however, be another 
Sunday night show.’ 
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War, Sacred and Profane 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


Column crashed into town and the theatre woke up. Ernest © 
Hemingway’s play has been on the verge of production ever since it — 
was written under shell fire in Madrid in 1937. Published in 1938, it ~ 
now emerges, in Benjamin Glazer’s adaptation, as the Theatre Guild’s ~ 
third offering of the season and one of the few plays of the year that ~ 
demand serious consideration. Superbly acted, sensitively directed and 
effectively staged, The Fifth Column brings the breath of things lived ~ 
into the close atmosphere of Broadway’s show shop. 4 

It is far from being a perfect play, but it is a good play, if a good 
play is one that rivets the attention of the listener, enlists his sym- 
pathy and draws him into participation in the spiritual combat which ~ 
takes place on the stage. The nature of that combat is clearly defined — 
in Ernest Hemingway’s text and further clarified — if somewhat senti- | 
mentalized — in Mr. Glazer’s adaptation. It lies in the struggle in © 
Philip Rawlings’ mind between his normal desire for a decent, peace- 7 
ful, kindly way of life, and the brutal necessities of action in a war- 7 
ridden world. Philip is an American engaged in counter-espionage for © 
the Spanish government. His activities are mainly directed against the — 
Fifth Column, that group of Spaniards living in Madrid who were en- ~ 
gaged in betraying their government and their own people to the © 
attacking rebel and Nazi forces. After eighteen months of grueling ~ 
work as ‘a second-rate cop pretending to be a third-rate newspaper- — 
man’, Philip is shaken and exhausted. A chance encounter with an 
attractive American girl in the adjoining hotel room in the midst of a 7 
violent night shelling leads to rape, repentance and the beginnings of ~ 
love. To Philip, yearning for peace, Dorothy becomes the symbol of a 
sane world, of rational living. The horrors and brutalities of the war 
game, in which he is so deeply involved, become suddenly unbearable. 


re suddenly, at the wrong end of a sagging season, The Fifth q 
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LEE COBB AND FRANCHOT TONE in The Fifth Column. 





FLORA ROBSON in Ladies in Retirement. 
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‘You know what I’d like?’ he bursts out to his superior officer, ‘I'd 
like never to kill another son-of-a-bitch, I don’t care who or for what, 
as long as I live.’ He does, in fact, plan to go off with Dorothy and for- 
get Spain and the ideals that have turned to a burning and a bitter- 
ness. But Max, the German comrade who works with him and on 
whose battered face are the marks of Nazi brutalities, reminds him of 
what he really is, of the things he can’t forget or run away from, of the 
cause for which they must both fight in spite of defeat and despair. In 
the end, Dorothy flies to — temporarily — safer regions. Philip stands 
by, with Max for companion and mentor, Anita, the Moorish tart, for 
diversion, and plenty of raw whiskey to wash down the ‘horrors’. 

Much of the effectiveness of the play lies in the forthright, pungent 
impact of Hemingway’s dialogue. He can use the ordinary language of 
ordinary people, with its limited vocabulary, its worn formulas, its 
repetitious phrases and catchwords, with cumulative effect. His is not 
the organ note of an Odets, the Kindersymphonie — from pipes to 
double bass — of a Saroyan. He plays a single percussion instrument, 
but he plays it with remarkable variety — harsh, poignant, violent, 
tender, comic — but always with a stroke that tells. Structurally Mr. 
Glazer’s play is far more theatre-worthy than Mr. Hemingway’s 
original version. In it scenes have been transposed; the character of 
Dorothy changed from that of a rather silly, selfish fool to a ‘noble’ if 
colorless creature, thereby creating a sharper contrast between Philip’s 
actual life and the nostalgia for the wholesome and the good which she 
represents; the part of Max has been enlarged and the bases of his ' 
arguments broadened. But most of Hemingway’s dialogue has been 
preserved, the chief character is his, as is the picture of war and its 
effect on those who wage it. Above all, the passion and horror of Hem- 
ingway’s writing, the sense of desperate men engaged in desperate and 
perilous undertakings, the disgust with war, are preserved. 

The Guild has done excellently in its selection of Lee Strasberg as 
director and Howard Bay as designer. The cast is far above the aver- 
age throughout, especially in the performances of Franchot Tone as 
Philip, Lee Cobb as Max and Arnold Moss as Antonio, the head of the 
Madrid secret police. Mr. Tone has caught exactly the right tempo 
and pressure for the character he creates. He is at once tough and sen- 
sitive, nervy and dogged. He presents admirably the anguish and ten- 
sion of an overwrought mind, of nerves worn to the breaking point 
under the double strain of danger and disgust. His outburst in the 
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Colonel’s office when he attempts to break away from a grueling and 
distasteful job is passionate and violent without ever becoming shrill. 
He handles his drunken scene and the subsequent bedroom episode 
with equal skilfulness, indicating very clearly Philip’s deliberate effort 
to brutalize himself with drink and debauchery in order to achieve 
some sort of surcease in a world where normal relaxation and normal 
living have become impossible. He is less happy in the last-act love 
scene which is in itself afflicted with unreality. 

Lee Cobb’s Max is a magnificent delineation, massive and four- 
square, with an elemental nobility in its mud-encased, uncouth ex- 
terior. Mr. Cobb has built Max from the inside, expressing in gesture 
and pose, in the way he sits on a chair or throws himself on a bed, the 
weight and weariness of years of struggle and suffering. His voice 
breaks into shouting when he is moved, he is cumbrous, hideous, 
awkward, like some prehistoric creature, but, as Philip says, ‘Max 
thinks. I think faster, but he thinks better.’ It is this combination of 
intelligence, emotion and creative will, within a battered hulk, that 
Mr. Cobb has caught and projected in his characterization. Equally 
sharp on its biting, ruthless level is Mr. Moss’ Antonio, while Miss 
Ulric as Anita, the tropical tart, and Katherine Locke as the somewhat 
shadowy Dorothy present nicely contrasting pictures of profane and 
sacred love. Emile Boreo has a delightful role as the hotel manager to 
which he does ample justice, and even the little electrician, played by 
Sid Cassel, who has only a few lines of incomprehensible Spanish, does 
his bit with persuasion and an odd, cock-eyed dignity. He is, as Philip 
says, ‘terrific’, as are many scenes in this war-scarred play. 

The Fifth Column aside, the chief pleasures of a generally disastrous 
month were acting delights. Easter brought Flora Robson to New 
York under Gilbert Miller’s aegis in Ladies in Retirement, the success- 
ful London murder yarn by Edward Percy and Reginald Denham. The 
play is concerned with a quiet spot of homicide committed with dignity 
(and singularly little foresight) in a timbered cottage on the Thames 
estuary. The owner of the cottage, fair, fat and fifty-odd, has retired 
from a life on the further side of the footlights with a comfortable 
income derived from extra-curricular activities, some pleasant mem- 
ories and a supply of red, curly wigs. Her companion, Ellen Creed, is 
tall, slightly austere, afflicted with poverty and burdened with two 
mildly lunatic sisters who come for a visit and stay too long. A mo- 
ment arrives when the mistress of the house rebels. She orders their 
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immediate departure, but sister Ellen, who is ‘so clever’, has other 
plans. Apparently all might have been well were it not for the un- 
timely appearance of another member of this thoroughly respectable 
Creed family, a nephew who is a thief as well as a rotter, and who 
spends the last two acts in seducing the servant-girl and unraveling 
the plot. All these incredible events are played with the greatest possi- 
ble enthusiasm by an ably selected cast whose performances make up 
in quality what the play lacks in conviction. 

Miss Robson as the companion of homicidal tendencies driven to 
murder by the goodness of her heart is menacing and sombre. She has 
a remarkable gift for conveying pent-up emotion; for revealing, even 
as she conceals, the anguish and terror within. Her chief characteristic 
is a kind of smoldering force which, kept under stern control, drives 
shatteringly to the point when it is released. Tall, raw-boned, what 
New Englanders call ‘homely’, Miss Robson dominates the stage, and 
expresses in the line of her body, as in the watchful, veiled glance of her 
eye, the sense of tension and torment the situation requires. 

The trouble with the doings down Gravesend way, from the point 
of view of fun-with-murder, is that the victim is the only genial and 
likeable creature on the scene, especially as Isobel Elsom plays her. 
The two sisters for whom she is none too gently removed in Act One 
are frankly alarming specimens of the half-world of weakened wits, to 
whom Estelle Winwood and Jessamine Newcombe give uncomfortably 
realistic life. Miss Winwood is particularly effective, with her hair fly- 
ing wildly, her white, ravaged face, her rolling eyes and her spurts of 
light laughter. The other sister, played by Miss Newcombe with equal 
understanding, exhibits contrasting characteristics. She is heavy, 
suspicious, cunning, quarrelsome, dragging her garlands of dead sea- 
weed like some grotesque handmaid to Miss Winwood’s superannuated 
Ophelia. Patrick O’ Moore and Evelyn Ankers, both new to Broadway, 
acquit themselves efficiently of their assignments as sinister amateur 
detectives in a sinister spot. 


Though Molnar’s Liliom may have accumulated a little dust since 
it was first produced by the Theatre Guild in 1921, it remains one of 
the few modern plays that has imperishable values of imagination and 
fantasy. Burgess Meredith plays the leading role in Vinton Freedley’s 
presentation, directed by Benno Schneider and costumed, set and lit 
by Nat Karson. If there is in this new Liliom a faint weariness, a sad- 
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ness other than that inherent in the plot, it may derive from Mr, 
Schneider’s direction which sacrifices sweep to detail, or from the 
leisurely tempo, or perhaps merely from the change which has come 
over the face of the world in the years since the play was written. Cer- 
tainly the theme of inarticulate love, of the terror and the glory of life, 
is eternal. Yet Li/iom in this revival lacks some essential illumination, 
and the fault must fall on the shoulders of Liliom himself as well as on 
the director. Mr. Meredith is tough and charming, two essential char- 
acteristics of this carrousel-barker hero; he swaggers and throws his 
hat on the ground, he lights a cigarette and goes jauntily down into 
hell, but his performance lacks spontaneity. His gestures are mannered, 
he seems never wholly in the part or of it. 

Obviously Mr. Meredith is giving a Liliom who is a poet and a 
dreamer more than a fighter. He interprets him according to the mood 
suggested by the scene under the railroad culvert when Liliom talks 
about the track which runs to Vienna, and about the bird watching, 
bright-eyed, from the tree. But the play suffers from this softening of 
Liliom’s character, for Liliom’s greatest sin was violence. He was ag- 
gressively male, a fighting cock, a boastful braggart. He beat the wife 
he loved, gambled, drank, attempted murder, committed suicide. 
Even sixteen years in hell could not purify him. He slaps his daughter 
when she will not take the star he has stolen for her, and for that final 
violence he is presumably ‘confined to fast in fires’ eternally. The play 
falls to pieces when it loses its earthy, exuberant, animal core. 

Ingrid Bergman brings to the part of Julie a lovely, fresh innocence 
that has about it something of the peasant solidity, the strength of 
bone and fibre under its youthful charm which is an authentic con- 
tribution to the part. A Swedish actress of both stage and screen, Miss 
Bergman makes here her first appearance in the American theatre, 
though she has been seen in the film /ntermezzo with Leslie Howard. 
Her slight accent is no handicap in this very ‘foreign’ play, especially 
as she speaks with great clarity and has a pleasantly modulated voice. 
Elia Kazan has added another genre study to his gallery of living por- 
traits. His Sparrow is a dark, malicious creature moving stealthily in 
the shadows and sowing death and betrayal in his path. 

It is acting, again, that redeems the mediocre script of Lady in 
Waiting, concocted by Margery Sharp from her own delightful novel, 
The Nutmeg Tree, and produced by Brock Pemberton. Gladys George 
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resents as engaging a bright-haired lady as ever came out of a chorus 
— or a bathtub — to commit solecisms in ‘refaaned’ society. Piquant 
and personable, she shrugs and tosses, flips and flounces through three 
acts that tell a stage-worn story of a mother with a past, a priggish 
daughter, a titled gentleman from the Foreign Office and, for low 
comedy measure, a family of acrobats. The tall knight, casually im- 

rsonated by Alan Napier, who looks the part without effort and who 
makes here his first bow to New York audiences, naturally wins out in 
the end. But except for Miss George and her irresistible vaudeville 
wiles, the play captures only a part of the book’s raffish charms. 


John Van Druten’s latest play, Leave Her to Heaven, produced by 
Dwight Deere Wiman and directed by Auriol Lee, brought Ruth 
Chatterton back to New York in a role based on an actual person. 
His interest in presenting a rather drab and pathetic case-history was 
to indicate how such cataclysmic events can descend on the most in- 
nocuous and ordinary lives. His Madge, the woman whose husband is 
killed by her young lover and who in the end commits suicide, is pre- 
sented as a kindly, good-natured soul. Her greatest sin, so frightfully 
visited upon her, is to be a little weak, a little self-indulgent. Miss 
Chatterton gave a touching portrayal of this shallow but pathetic 
creature. The role was exacting, since it demanded a long first act of 
uninterrupted dialogue with the young man and led from there 
through the taxing scenes of the murder, trial and suicide with almost 
no relief. She handled these moments, fraught with melodrama as they 
were, with restraint — a quivering anguish kept strictly within the 
limited range of the character portrayed. Edmond O’Brien succeeded in 
overcoming the inherent difficulties in the role of the young man to 
good effect. But in spite of its presentation, the play remained in the 
field of narrative rather than of drama. 


Among the plays that came to brief anchorage during the stormy 
days of the early spring, Passenger to Bali stands out for its intriguing 
idea, its magnificent storm at sea, and Walter Huston. Written by 
Ellis St. Joseph, produced by Montgomery Ford, it was staged by 
Walter Huston’s son, John. Mr. St. Joseph’s idea concerns an ill- 
omened false missionary who buys his way aboard a freighter at 
Shanghai and then can never be landed by its captain in any civilized 
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port. The unwelcomed passenger debauches the crew, undermines the 
second mate, sows hatred in the heart of the first mate and leads the 
upright captain to the brink of homicide. The problem of getting rid of 
him is resolved in the end by a spectacular typhoon, devised by Law- 
rence L. Goldwasser and effectively lit by Feder. Mr. Huston had 
several brilliant moments as the satanic Rev. Dr. Walkes caught in the 
act of ‘seeking whom he may devour’. He was flamboyant, large-ges- 
tured, abandoning himself with gusto to hilarity or riot, but it was 
hard to believe in him as the personification of unadulterated evil. 
William Harrigan, Victor Beecroft and Edgar Stehli gave good ac- 
counts of themselves in smaller parts, while the crew played fascinat- 
ing instruments, sang, danced and tore about the swaying ship with 
admirable enthusiasm. 

In lighter vein, The Weak Link by Allan Wood, produced and di- 
rected by Chester Erskin (with Philip Adler as co-producer), provided 
some hearty guffaws in a farce-comedy of the gangster-cum-nitwit 
variety. The type, happily exploited in Three Men on a Horse, re-ap- 
peared here when a young man who made a hobby of ferreting out the 
“weak link’ in the protective devices that guard banks, jewelry stores 
and such robber-bait, blithely put himself into the power of a gang of 
safe-breakers. How he and his girl, one degree more chicken-brained 
than himself, succeeded in outmanoeuvring the gangsters made cheer- 
ful holiday for three slam-bang acts and provided Hume Cronyn as the 
ingenious youth with a part exactly suited to his zany gifts. 

Jerome Mayer’s Goodbye in the Night, produced by George Abbott 
as his fifth venture of the season, attempted to curdle the blood in a 
lurid murder-mystery, but succeeded only in inducing boredom and 
bafflement, while The Burning Deck, by a young playwright, Andrew 
Rosenthal, also proved disappointing, especially to those who are on 
the lookout for new talents in a field far from crowded. Mr. Rosen- 
thal’s play exhibited good craftsmanship and a knowledge of the 
medium in which he was working, but it seemed to be more of an exer- 
cise in imitative styles than an expression of his own experience or 
emotion. Yet ability is there, and a certain vitality, which should lead 
to better things. His young hero-playwright was left on the ‘burning 
deck’ the elders have made of the world. Let us hope he and others 
like him will find the word that will help extinguish the fire and set 
the ship once more on its true course. 
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Katherine Joseph 


Katherine Dunham in Tropics — Shore Excursion, witty and hypnotic 
sample of the dancing which made her Negro group an exciting spring event. 








United Artists 








None of the gentlemen in this picture plays a major part in the film of 
Rebecca, although George Sanders as the villain Favell has considerable 
influence on the turn of events. The large gentleman in the centre of the 
photograph appears insignificantly, and only in this scene, but his shadow 
is over the whole film; his name — Alfred Hitchcock. As director of the 
screen version of Daphne du Maurier’s best seller he has turned an expert 
script by Robert E. Sherwood and Joan Harrison into a piece of suspenseful 
Hitchcock magic, with the aid of a fine cast and a made-to-order setting of 
haunted manor on ominous oceanside. Joan Fontaine fills the difficult part 
of the second Mrs. de Winter with revealing warmth and variety, and 
Laurence Olivier is the moody and impetuous Maxim. Judith Anderson, as 
Mrs. Danvers of the ‘skull-like face’, is the more sinister because of her 
restrained, almost gentle, treatment of the part. 

















World Theatre 





The combination of Jean Giono as author and Marcel Pagnol as director, 
which has already produced Harvest this year, has given us another warm 
film about the gr randeur of the little man in The Baker’s ‘tfe. It is the story 
of the fine baker, proud of his craft, who cannot work because his wife has 
left him for a handsome shepherd, and the organized search by the bread- 
starved villagers who restore the wife so that the ovens can be lighted again. 
Raimu, as the baker, endows the part with the sadly comical quality of a 
French Chaplin, and he has the added dignity of bulk. In this scene he 
leaves his shop after the disappearance of his wife and tells his troubles 
to anyone in the village square who will listen to him. 











MGM 








FORTY LITTLE MOTHERS DR. EHRLICH’S MAGIC BULLET 
A rare moment in an Eddie Cantor film Edward G. Robinson, given a rare chance 
when he is caught alone with a single man to escape the underworld, makes the event 


memorable with his characterization of 
the discoverer of Salvarsan. His mentorin 
the film is played by the distinguished 
German actor, Albert Bassermann. 


instead of being surrounded by at least 
forty ladies. Mr. Cantor’s latest film is a 
precursor to a promised return to the 
stage in the near future. 




















A Note on Dictator Drama 
ASHLEY DUKES 


NLY NOW and again, perhaps once in every few centuries, does 
history offer the playwright any contemporary subject as good 
as dictatorship. The problem of the leading part is instantly solved, 
and with it many other problems. No wonder that we now see writers 
making the most of the material according to their lights. Casting 
away all that for generations they have held to be most dramatic — 
sex and society, race and religion, fortune and family — they take 
pen in hand to give their own version of how a man becomes a Leader 
of men, and what calamities must follow his seizure of tyrannic 
power, and to what bad end (since all dramas must have their dé- 
nouement) such a personage must come. In the last act they can exer- 
cise their imagination even more freely than usual, for the major nui- 
sances among dictators are still living and that is the trouble with 
them. But meantime all hasten to begin their dictator-drama. 

Their lights, as always, must vary. One writer favors historical 
parallel, and knowing that the Maid of Orleans was a leader and 
Caesar an autocrat, invents a plot connecting such a figure as these 
with happenings we can read on our front page any morning. In itself, 
this is not a bad way of going to work. Shaw used it effectively before 
Hitler and Stalin were heard of; and if the dramatist does not explain 
everything too glibly (the Shavian vice) and lets the spectator draw 
his own conclusion, it can well result in a good play. The drawback is 
that history (as often happens) evades the issue. Also the choice is 
narrow, the fields of Greece and Rome and Babylon have been well 
excavated, and few things are found to be inexhaustible except the 
power of history, and drama, to repeat themselves. 

Strength and sincerity are lent by passion to another approach, 
which is the exposure of the dictator’s crimes and his implicit con- 
demnation through them. This can very well make the popular play 
or popular film of the year — the real melodrama of a time which is 
not interested so much in villainy as in the victory of right. The 
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issues remain melodramatic because they are so much simplified 
and sharpened. Nobody can learn from such a drama how a dictator 
came to be, or what passes in his mind, or what is his reaction upon 
the people who projected him into power; nothing is clear except 
that his acts are evil. Judges, soldiers, agents, victims pass across our 
field of vision and have no real substance, although they speak the 
language of humanity as well as the language of sadism. The writer 
has carried his belief in action too far to be able to bring thought or 
illumination to his theme. Too much violent action, indeed, is the 
ruin of dictator drama. 

It is true that humor can be even more ruinous. For another play- 
wright writes his piece about a plumber who calls at a Chancellery to 
attend to the drains, and stays to become a venerated Leader because 
it suits a clique of men in real power to give him the job; and the effect 
is frankly embarrassing. One of these productions lately came and 
went in London; and they must exist by the thousand even if few of 
them get performed. The dramatic reviewers call them satirical, 
which is hardly the word; satire is as high and rare as flippancy is 
base and common. Maybe Charlie Chaplin will give us the equiva- 
lent of a classic farce about dictators; but no one has given it yet, 
nor a true comedy nor a tragedy either. So far the dramatic attack 
on the totalitarian idea has not been distinguished; and Shaw’s 
defence of it, with his Hit-and-Muss comedians, has been laughable 
and no more. 

We know what the minds of the totalitarian countries themselves 
have to offer in return. Italian dramatists can do nothing to compare 
with the Duce’s reasoned speeches; and Soviet Russia after 25 years 
has not a single international spokesman for her stage; and the grop- 
ings of the German pagans in the mists of Thor and Odin have 
yielded not one dramatic saga. If these barren fields had borne any- 
thing we can be sure that propaganda would have told us all about it 
in a week — communists and fascists together shouting the praises 
of their poets. Back, then, to the only theatre worth preserving, which 
is the theatre of an individual man speaking freely to his fellows in a 
language they can understand, and setting forth the issues of today 
in a form that he hopes will be enduring. Back to a theatre free to 
handle the dictator-theme, and it may be to give permanent value to 
the handling. How should the playwright go to work? Here, it seems to 
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me, jotted down under a few brief headings, is his available scenario 
for writing dictator-drama. 

Origin. The days of Coriolanus as defier of the mob are over. 
Actually Coriolanus lived in days resembling those of the French 
Revolution in its later phase, when power was disputed between 
army, governing class and rabble. Today a dictator must always spring 
from the people and claim to represent them. But the word ‘people’ 
misleads because it has a variable significance. One dictator begins 
his speeches with ‘Fellow-countrymen’; another understands by 
‘people’ the masses exploited here and everywhere. The attribution 
of national significance to ‘people’ depends on river, mountain or 
racial lines of demarkation, all of which become sentimental! or blurred. 
But if no lines of demarkation are claimed, the ‘people’ include An- 
daman islanders or cannibals, who may be supposed to be exploited 
by the white oxen-eater. The ruler who appeals to an international 
‘people’ may follow a national imperialistic policy; while he who 
claims that his nation is self-sufficient desires actually to undermine 
the political system of others. These are the paradoxes of blood and 
soil from which the dictator, as supreme paradox, arises. 

Philosophy. The most stable form of totalitarian thought adopts the 
authority of the Church without its dogma. It is also the most ad- 
justable form, co-existing readily with a limited monarchy or even a 
republican system. But a dictator who himself is governed by op- 
portunism, though in the highest sense a figure of comedy, can be 
taken very seriously in this practical world. He appeals to nationalist 
feeling when it suits him, but his actual policy is as international as 
that of the Vatican itself. At home he seeks a certain equilibrium 
between social and class interests, and as long as this is preserved his 
system can flourish. War is never undertaken by such a dictatorship 
except against a weak or insignificant enemy. Political opponents are 
beaten up or banished; but strong business interests are not inter- 
fered with. It is more dangerous for a dictator to profess some positive 
creed, either racial or economic or political; for then opportunist 
action, the last resort of politicians in war or major crisis, may conflict 
obviously with previous utterance. Thus nationalism and internation- 
alism must either collide or merge in certain circumstances. The wise 
dictator continually reverts to the opportunism of the Church; and 
this is his philosophy if he can be said to have one. 
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Individual nature. Leadership and power are by no means the 
same thing, though the one brings the other as a responsibility in its 
train. A man may feel himself impelled to lead others without having 
the power-craving. Some dictators privately may shrink from the 
implications of power — hence the mystery surrounding their per- 
sonalities. Only the press imagines them all to be Napoleonic. And 
leadership is a regimental gift; a dictator may well belong tempera- 
mentally to the staff-officer class. What is called ‘personal magnetism’ 
counts most with audiences and people; but this quality is seldom 
associated with high mental gifts. Some nations like their dictator to 
be fond of children and animals, others would prefer him to be fond 
of women; all like to see his picture on postcards or framed like an 
icon in the home. Dictators need not get up at five, or even be vege- 
tarians and teetotallers; they can be lazy, ordinary men who have a 
mission to fulfil but yet have leisure to fulfil it. A background of 
struggle or persecution is desirable; the leader should always be able 
to point to the years when he was imprisoned or exiled. This is his 
practical inversion of the concept of hereditary monarchy (‘born to 
the purple’). 

Action. Since dictatorship involves limiting individual freedom, a 
train of violence must follow the initial act of power. The degree of 
violence is measured by the degree of organization; it is greatest 
when the leader has a private army of followers who become a public 
army. Private racial and religious revenges then play their part; 
the State is torn by blood-feuds like those of mediaeval Italy. Law is 
overridden, and judges must console themselves with the reflection 
that all authority, in its own way, rests upon the use of violence. 
But the dictator need not be aware of many wrongs done in his name; 
he could even be a benevolent mystic unaware of any wrongs at all. 
It must be harder for a dictator than for another ruler or statesman 
to know what is happening in the world. What happens under his 
nose is sure to be hidden from him. But humanity is right in holding 
him responsible through the initial act. 

Outcome. No one should write a play about dictators if his solution 
is to bring one of them to a bad end. Destruction of a symptom cannot 
end a disease, which is man’s inability to rule himself. And I suppose 
when this is said, all is said about dictator-drama; it becomes a subject 
for dramatic poetry and not dramatic prose. 
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The Theatre Takes Stock 








HERE was a day this winter when the papers recorded only 

twenty-two legitimate theatres open on New York’s Great 

White Way, in striking contrast to the forty-five then running 

in London’s blacked-out West End and suburbs — an ominous 
symptom of the steady decline of show business on Broadway during 
the last five years. Theatre people here were generally disheartened by 
the situation and, what is more important, bewildered. Almost everyone 
was ready to admit that ‘something was dangerously wrong; something 
must be done’, yet there seemed to be no solution on which any two of 
the various factions could agree. 

THEATRE ARTS chose this moment to send a letter to a representative 
group of the most admired and respected workers in the theatre asking 
their frank opinions as to the causes of the decline and their suggestions 
for possible remedies. We take pleasure in offering our pages this month 
to these theatre leaders as a ‘ platform of opinion’ for a discussion which 
concerns them closely but no more closely than it concerns every reader 
of this magazine — everyone, in fact, who cares for the survival of the 
theatre. 

THEATRE ARTS had no axe of its own to grind. All branches of the thea- 
tre without exception, from the teamsters to the dramatists, were in- 
vited to contribute and to express themselves without restriction. The 
response from individuals and from leaders of groups was immediate 
and widespread, indicating an extraordinarily keen interest and a 
genuine desire to find a way out. Only a few important groups failed to 
respond, not only to a first letter but to a second urging them to be 
represented in this forum. The lack of response in these cases may be 
considered, in itself, a response. 

Since the editors of a magazine have the opportunity, each month, 
to express their opinions through what they say and what they print, it 
seems only fair to make no comment of our own at this time, but only 
to offer the necessary preliminary explanation. 

Because for so many years important aspects of the theatre’s 
dilemma have been discussed over and over — the flight of actors and 
playwrights to Hollywood, competition with the movies, the death of 
the road, the lack of new scripts — THEATRE ARTS, in the questions it 
asked, omitted any special references to these matters, concentrating 
instead on the economic situation — the troubled relation between 
capital and labor, between the various elements of theatre capital, the 
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various unions that make up the ranks of theatre labor, the divergent 
parties even within some of the separate groups. 

The situation in which the commercial theatre finds itself today can 
be presented in a statement on which there seems to be no point of dis- 
pute. The commercial theatre in New York is not a business but a 
gamble in which a hit show is the only winning ticket. Although seven 
out of ten plays are economic failures, enormously large profits still 
accrue to the producer of a success. This basic condition of production . 
has left theatre workers (including the dramatists and the actors) no 
choice but to protect themselves by demanding the best immediate 
terms the traffic will bear. This cannot be called the wrong way; 
labor must be assured of a living. It cannot be called the right way, 
since it has not earned the great mass of theatre labor a living for the 
past twenty years. 

How, then, can conditions be remedied, in the light not of past 
grievances but of present-day necessities? How can the industry be 
salvaged, production increased, labor protected and capital encouraged 
to come into the field? The ‘action program’ on page 370, drawn up 
from suggestions made in the ensuing articles, may point the way. 


OU ARE RIGHT; ‘something is dangerously wrong with the legiti- 
- we theatre, something must be done.’ If you say this bluntly 
they call you a defeatist. If to be a defeatist is to be conscious of falling 
walls then I am one. I would rather be that kind of a defeatist than to 
bury my head in the sand. The managers are, of course, partly to 
blame for the situation but the unions must share the responsibility. 

One of our biggest managers said to me the other day, ‘In ten years 
there will be no legitimate theatre.’ By that he meant that a few plays 
might be produced in New York, go to Chicago and to one or two other 
cities, but the institution of the theatre as such would have passed on. 
This manager ought to know what he is talking about; his statement 
cannot be dismissed with a sneer. 

Oh yes, the unions have contributed very largely toward this state 
of things; still I am inclined to think that most of them would help if a 
real, constructive program were mapped out. But when the actors 
waste their time on internal politics and get highly excited over 
temporary problems, what can one expect? I blame my own people, the 
actors, more than I do the other unions because it is our art, our voca- 
tion, which is endangered, whereas to the other unions the theatre is 
only a little fringe of territory. Let the actors cut out politics at least 
temporarily, if they cannot do it permanently, and go to work to build 
up not only New York but the road as well. 
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Of what value is a large surplus in an organization’s treasury if it 
js not put to some practical use? The answer is, none. The actors must 
throw overboard many preconceived ideas, even those which have 
been regarded as precious. They must start from the bottom up. They 
must see that companies of their fellow players go out to places which 
have scarcely known the theatre and gradually enlarge their territory; 
and they must pay for it out of Association funds if necessary. As I 
said before, I believe the other unions would help if it were placed be- 
fore them frankly. I believe the other unions would be glad to play an 
important part in such a plan. 

Finally: rules must not be regarded as adamant; they should help, 
not destroy. A new system is necessary and in my opinion it is the ac- 
tors who should do most of the preparatory work, even if it includes 


taking over the whole theatre. Frank Gillmore 
International President of the Associated Actors and Artistes of America 


T SEEMS to me dangerous for the dramatist or the actor to assume a 
I part of the financial responsibility of the production of a play or to 
be concerned with the complications of stagehand unions — all of 
which is apt to be destructive to the creative art of the theatre. 

However, since all of us who work in the theatre in any capacity 
know that something is wrong within — whether it is that there are 
too few good plays being written or whether the cost of production is 
too great — or whether the theatre is too much unionized or whether 
all of these elements enter into the present condition of the American 
theatre — it can only be improved by cooperation from all sides. 

Therefore — I should say — the sooner an effort begins for cooper- 


ation and unselfish compromise for the good of the whole — the better. 
Rachel Crothers 
Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors’ League of America 


HETHER the art of the theatre itself would benefit by a reduction 
We the high costs of theatrical production is highly questionable. 
The art of the theatre gains nothing from quantity production — 
quality is, or should be, its obvious goal. But at present it is almost 
impossible to put on any show which does not seem in advance to be a 
‘sure thing’ to a producer. Even then the producer is wrong seven 
times out of ten. But this does not alter the situation. It simply makes 
it even more necessary, in the light of high production costs, for a 
producer to be leery of ‘artistic experiments’ and keep his eye un- 
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swervingly on the commercial rather than on the artistic merits of a 
submitted play. Of course, if experimentation on a wide scale were 
made possible by a drastic curtailment of overhead costs, it might 
simply result in more and more shoestring productions of more and 
more bad plays. But that is too cynical an outlook. I prefer to believe 
that lower costs would allow more intelligent producers to take more 
chances on plays whose box-office appeal cannot be gauged in advance, 

Now it is true, so far as I have been able to gather, that the cost of 
building and painting stage sets has very little relation to the cost of 
the same type of work in any other industry. I have been completely 
flabbergasted at some of the bills the producer has had to pay for scen- 
ery in my shows. I am certain that I could have engaged even an ex- 
pensive decorator to do the same job far more cheaply. However, since 
we seem to have become cynically resigned to the fact that the theatre 
is not a social enterprise but a luxury trade, I suppose we must be 
willing to pay luxury prices for whatever goods we get. 

What I do object to, emphatically, is having to pay for work that is 
not done, simply because of the economic fact that there are more 
builders, painters, stagehands and musicians today than the industry 
can possibly absorb. This last is a serious economic problem, I realize. 
But it should not be solved at the expense of those for whom there 
still is work to do. That is often the unhappy result. In this matter the 
union seems to have made of a predicament a policy. 

To cite a specific instance: In Margin for Error there is a brief 
moment when a gramophone recording is played offstage to supply 
music which is heard on the radio before Hitler’s speech is broadcast. 
For that half-minute of recorded music, we were told by the musi- 
cians’ union that we had to hire four musicians to sit backstage and do 
nothing at a cost of $300 a week. The temptation was strong to cut out 
the music altogether. It was not an essential part of the play. But 
since the scene in which it appeared did provoke a laugh — and 
laughter is the life of comedy — the producers decided to leave it in, 
and pay the $300 weekly. At the moment when I write, the show is still 
making healthy grosses, so the producers can actually afford to pay 
the disproportionately heavy cost. But, when the gross dwindles, that 
extra $300 a week may well make the difference between the show be- 
ing in the red or the black. A show in the red is the danger signal that 
all the actors and stagehands will soon be out of work. 

To be sure, I only know my side of the footlights, and what I have 
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seen or have been told about my own and other authors’ shows. But 
I do know, from personal experience, instances where the actors, the 
playwright and everyone concerned with the management of the show 
have agreed to take cuts in order to keep the show running, whereas 
the musicians and stagehands have flatly refused. This is mot because 
the individual stagehands or musicians would not have been glad to 
cooperate (I’m sure they would), but because the rules of their unions 
are so inflexible that no compromise could be reached. As a result, in 
two of my shows, the stage crews were getting more pay at the end of 
the run than the actors. Had they been as able as I am sure they were 
willing to take cuts with everyone else (including the author) the 
shows might have continued for weeks longer than they did. 

I know any number of plays have simply cut out music owing to 
the regulations, when they might have been glad to hire a man if they 
could have done so at a lower figure than $75 a week. Plays, again and 
again, have been trimmed down before production to one-set shows — 
often to the detriment of the play — simply to avoid paying the heavy 
overhead and make it possible to get shows on. If the costs were lower, 
wouldn’t employment really be much greater? 

I was a member of the Code Authority at the time of the NRA 
(and, by the way, some such board would be a great help today). We 
made some progress at that time towards a cooperative theatre. In fact 
I have not seen so much cooperation in the theatre since. But even 
then, when almost everyone else connected with the theatre (including 
ticket brokers!) seemed to be willing to make concessions, unless my 
memory fails me, the stagehands’ and the musicians’ unions would not 
budge at any point, at any time. 

I have no practical solution to suggest, unfortunately. I only wish 
there could be some way in which the production-unions could be as 
cooperative as the actors, who are always willing to take cuts, when 
it is demonstrated that there is no other way to keep a play on. Of 
course, the actors have the machinery in their organization which 
enables them to do so, once Equity is assured that cuts are justified by 
the gross intake. When the stagehands themselves say they would like 
to do likewise, ought not their union to let them do it? Why couldn’t 
the crew go on a minimum salary and a percentage basis just the way 
the actors do when a show is floundering? 

In closing let me say I do not think for one minute that the stage- 
hands’ and musicians’ unions are so/ely to blame for the sorry condi- 
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tion of our theatre today. I know what hard problems they have to 
cope with, how much unemployment there is among their members, 
But I do feel that they are shortsighted when they refuse to make any 
concessions. The theatre must suffer, and with the theatre, their own 


memberships too. Clare Boothe 
Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors’ League of America 


| THINK there can be no question in anyone’s mind but what the pres- 
ent downward trend in the legitimate theatre may be partly 
attributed to the burden placed upon it by the theatrical unions. In 
my opinion, this situation could be eased without lowering the stand- 
ard of living of either the stagehands or the musicians. No salary 
should be lowered from the present scale, but oppressive rules which 
require pay for no work could be modified. This modification would 
contribute toward lightening the gamble for try-outs, and would, I 
should think, encourage productions. 

I cannot say that I know of any instance in which union trouble 


caused the abandonment of a play. George Abbott 
League of New York Theatres 


s A business enterprise the theatre is proverbially shaky. Just be- 
fore the 1929 crash, with unlimited prosperity in sight, it was 
doing well just the same. There were as many as six shows opening in 
one night on Broadway. Since prosperity has gone around the corner 
and stayed there, the theatre, like the rest of American business, has 
been seriously hampered. 

The theatre might be stabilized by greater investment, by subsidy 
or by a wide increase in audience at lower admission prices. But the 
suggestion most often made is that stage workers lower their wages or 
else make concessions which would amount to the same thing. There is 
a good deal of talk about the ‘unreasonableness’ of stage unions. 

Is it true that the trouble lies in that particular direction? 

It may be that lowered wages would result in more productions. 
The lower the wages, the less — by that much — the gambling risk in 
production. Since the living standard of British labor is well below 
that of American workers, that may be among the reasons why more 
shows are being put on in London than in New York. 

However, would not production also be encouraged here if theatre 
owners reduced their percentages from forty to, say, ten percent? 
Theatre owners will reply that they could not remain in the theatre if 
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they earned even less than they do at present. And this is true also of 
theatre workers, most of whom are living on iron rations, so to speak. 
Even with the wage levels now in force, the earnings of stage people 
are shockingly low. Conditions have not been remedied by the aboli- 
tion of the Federal Theatre Project. 

There has been a tendency in some quarters to demand that the 
unions economize by getting rid of ‘superfluous’ members. Where 
would these people go? Other fields are also badly crowded. Members 
of stage unions are experienced craftsmen. It is not their fault if the 
American theatre has fallen into a more erratic state than usual. 

From the stories I hear, it is possible that some stage unions, in 
their efforts to keep the wolf from the door, have been insisting on the 
letter of their regulations. I know of no cases in the Broadway theatre 
in which union officials resorted to illegal measures against employers. 

As to internal affairs in the unions: it seems to be the rule with 
organizations of every kind — not only labor unions — that most of 
the membership is apathetic. This puts the burden of administration 
on a small number who, no matter how well-intentioned, cannot al- 
ways be one hundred percent efficient under the circumstances. 
Complaints of union bureaucracy all too often come from members 
who would not dream of attending a union meeting. Those members 
who want more streamlined unions would do well to show more inter- 
est in union problems. 

I wish I could be more optimistic about the theatre’s chance for 
recovery under present conditions. The cost of production, even with 
all kinds of sacrifices, is too great, the gamble is too risky. Federal, 
state or municipal theatres, democratically managed, would seem to 
be the only alternative. Such theatres would be a real contribution to 
the welfare of the American people. They could eventually absorb all 
the producing and performing talent which is now being wasted. The 
Federal Theatre experience proved that at low admission fees an audi- 
ence of millions could be brought to the theatre. It also showed that 
publicly-endowed theatres do not compete with commercial shows. 

Of course some people will call this suggestion ‘visionary’. Is it 
a more practical idea to break down the already imperiled livelihood 
of stage people? Any theatre conference which may be called will show 


wisdom, it seems to me, if it moves in a more constructive direction. 
Mordecai Gorelik 
United Scenic Artists of America, Local 829 
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Sse that charges me $2 an hour for every show ($4 an hour 
if I go with my wife, as I do) is not for me. Reckon it up: 80 to 95 
minutes is about as much actual play as one gets. And I’m not count- 
ing bonuses to the ticket agents, or the cloak-room attendant, or taxi 
or bus fare, taxes and the like. There’s little left out of a $10 bill by the 
time my wife and I reach home. I ought to see at least 20 plays a year. 
I can’t afford it. How many can? Only people who are well-to-do. Our 
professional theatre is an institution for the affluent. 

I have no panacea to suggest, but I do suggest one thing. Our 
civilization cannot, I think, be half unionized and half ununionized: 
so long as any organized group (in the theatre or elsewhere), no matter 
how useful it is or how well run, can exercise power unjustly it should 
be counter-balanced by other powers equally great. I believe in the 
necessity for organization, but I am convinced that every interest — 
particularly the public or consumer interest — should be in a position 
to deal with and, if necessary, combat every other interest. Until all of 
us, in all our respective capacities, are able to strike, those who are not 
are bound to suffer. If I, as a theatregoer, believe that the scene- 
shifters, or actors, or playwrights are as groups exercising unreason- 
able restraints that operate against my best interests, I want to be 
able (with fellow theatregoers) to picket such groups as ‘unfair’. 

I don’t say that my plan would cure the disease that makes our 
professional theatre a luxury, but it might help. 

Essentially, there are too many people in the theatre trying to get 
rich out of it: too many non-productive middlemen. And what is true 
of the theatre is true of nearly every other business in the world. Those 
who almost entirely make a theatre (playwrights and actors) must 
carry on their backs a host of more or less useless parasites, too many 


of whom have come to consider themselves as necessary. 


Barrett H. Clark 
Executive Director, Dramatists’ Play Service established by Members of the Dramatists’ Guild 


a BAsIc trouble with the theatre industry is that every partici- 
pant is figuring what he can extort from it for his own unit, with- 
out any concerted effort to find out what each unit can and must 
contribute; secondly, that everyone has a kind of blind faith that the 
theatre will, somehow or other, manage to get along and that the 
things that are wrong with it are somebody else’s fault, so the other 
fellow had better start in and do something about it. Fast. 
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The suggestion embodied in your questionnaire of a ‘labor board 
representative of all factions’ would not only ‘be of assistance’, but 
is an absolute essential. But it, again, would be invalidated unless it 
realised: 1) that all parties concerned have a primary mutual interest — 
the health of the theatre industry; and 2) the unpalatable fact that the 
theatre is not a ‘basic industry’, without which the nation would per- 
ish, and is therefore assured of survival, but something which must be 
carefully nourished and organised both with care and love, since the 
demand for it will always be limited and is capable of exhaustion. 

Producers: Since the principle of collective bargaining is now, 
fortunately, an established fact in the theatre as in other industries, it 
is a prerequisite that there be an organisation of producers, more 
comprehensive and with more authority than the present one, with 
whom other unions can deal with an assurance that they have to nego- 
tiate with a responsible body, whose contracts will not be under-cut 
or varied by outside elements; and whose members have, equally, this 
knowledge. At present manager A is afraid that if he stands out for 
such-and-such a point, manager B will come in and cut the ground 
from under his feet. 

Unions, from Equity to Local I of the I.4.T.S.E.: The trouble here 
is not the minimum wage clauses and similar necessary safeguards, but 
the way in which these safeguards are made to work in every case to 
the detriment of the production in which all are equally concerned, 
without being of the slightest benefit to the members of the union. Let 
me list some instances: 

Equity: There has been a recent controversy about raising the 
present minimum salary from $40 to $50. If this were passed, the result 
would be as follows: a producer with a large-cast play would eliminate 
as many as possible of the parts with actual ‘lines’, concentrating the 
lines in a smaller number of parts, and employing for the remainder 
‘supers’ who need or need not be Equity members, and can be paid as 
little as $15 a week. There are hundreds of Equity members who are 
only too thankful to receive this salary. The salaries of medium-part 
players would also suffer, as has already been the case. I recently did 
a production in which I had twenty-five parts to cast. There were over 
800 applicants. The inference is clear. 

Designers: The designers’ union has a regulation by virtue of which 
a designer may not make finished sketches unless the producer has 
signed a contract with him. Therefore a producer dare not trust a 
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young designer of whose work he is unsure, and whose specific ideas he 
is unable to judge, and falls back on one of the tried and trusted few. 

Musicians: The Musicians’ union has gradually driven itself out 
of the theatre to the great detriment of its members, by exorbitant 
demands. You may not have recorded or radio music played off-stage 
without employing at least four, and often more, musicians, to play 
craps in the basement. This simply means that producers eliminate 
music from their shows, unless it is absolutely impossible to avoid its 
use. The play is the poorer —I believe that music is of the utmost 
value to almost every play — and no musician is one cent the richer. 

The Dramatists’ Guild: Recently the tour of a play was made im- 
possible because the authors were contractually able to insist that a 
certain line should be said as ‘I’d like him not to be forgotten’ instead 
of ‘I wouldn’t like him to be forgotten’. It happened to be the curtain 
line, and therefore assumed extra importance. Producer, director and 
star were agreed in preferring the second version, but the Dramatists’ 
Guild contract is so phrased that an author, even if he is entirely new 
in the theatre, is able to abuse its wisely-intended safeguards to an 
extent as ridiculous as this. 

The Stagehands and Technicians: The most abused of the theatre 
unions. I have never worked with a crew which, particularly its de- 
partment heads, was not completely cooperative and extremely effi- 
cient. But it had to be so in spite of its union, whose regulations render 
theatrical production one long obstacle-race, and take from it every 
vestige of the joy in working by which alone the theatre may justify 
itself to itself. And again without profit to the union’s own members. 
Again, let me quote. After a dress-rehearsal I dismissed the crew, sent 
the actors out for an hour, and then called them back for notes. The 
last act set was left standing on the stage, since it was to be used in the 
morning. I was rehearsing some ‘noises off’ which occurred in a differ- 
ent scene, when the rehearsal was stopped by a union delegate who 
informed me that as the set was still standing I should be required to 
pay the crew double-time from the time they left the theatre until the 
time I eventually dismissed the actors, if I continued my rehearsal. 
Argument finally drove the delegate back to the statement that he 
‘had 18,000 bosses’ in his union, and he had to do as they said. Obvi- 
ously, I dismissed the rehearsal; no one was any the better, and the 
production was slightly the worse. This same show, later in its run, 
went through a bad period, and every single person connected with it, 
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EIGHT-THIRTY P.M. EUGENE C, FITSCH 


To enjoy a show, in New York as in other cities, you have first to get to the 
theatre. Eugene C. Fitsch, in this lithograph, has captured much of the 
frenzy which surrounds this otherwise normal event in the vicinity of the 
Great White W ay. Forty-Fifth Street — ‘The Street of Hits’ clogs the 
traffic for blocks around. The sidewalks are jammed with humanity. No one 

-on his own legs or in a car —- can move except at a snail’s pace. But no- 
body cares. Broadway is more, far more, than a locality. It is a state of mind. 














REHEARSAL INTERLUDE EUGENE C. FITSCH 


To almost everyone, the glamour of the theatre is something that comes 
across the footlights when the house is full of people. Eugene C. Fitsch, a 
scene painter of the United Scenic Artists, Local 829, recreates in this litho- 
graph a different kind of theatre glamour, one that only theatre people 
know and that exists only in a house that is vacant except for its memories 
and associations — a glamour compounded of emptiness and expectancy, 
darkness and harsh lights, dust and hope. 
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except the stagehands, accepted cuts; we requested the union’s per- 
mission to dispense with two of the crew whom we had been compelled 
by the union’s ‘yellow ticket’ to employ, since the smooth running of 
the show since its opening rendered their services entirely unnecessary. 
Permission was refused unless we cut down the production to an extent 
which would seriously have damaged it. The responsible delegate 
admitted that there was to be a new election of union delegates the 
following week. The show closed. Once, in a tryout production in 
Baltimore, I wanted a new catch put on a door, in a piece of scenery 
which happened to be ‘flown’. I was not allowed to have the piece left 
on the floor at the end of one night’s show, in order that my production 
carpenter should do the work (a ten-minute job) in the morning, but 
should have been compelled to employ a local crew of six for four 
hours. I did not have the catch put on the door. 

We could all multiply these instances forever. Do they make 
sense? Anybody’s sense? Does it not stand to reason that there should 
be a responsible board which could so revise contracts as to make such 
idiocies impossible? Would not the union members themselves, no less 
anxious for a show’s success than we are, welcome such a change? 

Lastly, there will have to be devised, sooner or later, a method by 
which experimental theatres, membership societies for Sunday night 
performances, repertory and cooperative ventures, can exist; that is, a 
modification of the commercial contracts of Equity, the dramatists’ 
and designers’ unions, which would permit their members to acquire 
the obvious and invaluable benefits of getting a show, learning their 
jobs, doing work which they have no opportunity of doing in the com- 
mercial theatre, with its enormous financial risks. A committee com- 
posed of members of the Equity council and several others such as 
Miss Antoinette Perry and myself worked all last season to induce 
Equity to take the lead in such a scheme. We failed. The response 
from the rank and file members of Equity was enormous; innumerable 
groups were then, still are, and always will be applying to the Council 
for permission to operate some such scheme without the financial 
burden of a contract designed to apply to commercial production. 
They are stopped, because Equity will not be the first to start, and 
because it is afraid of the abuse of such abrogation of its contracts. 

At one meeting, the secretary of Equity committed himself to the 
statement that an actor derives no value whatever from giving a per- 
formance, except the amount of money he is paid for so doing. Does 
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this represent the feeling of young actors? Does it make for a generation 
of actors who have had an opportunity to ‘do their stuff’, enjoy doing 
it, and are able to be seen doing it? Or should they just go to Holly- 


wood? Margaret Webster 
Actors Equity Ass'n 


BELIEVE the best aid for the theatre lies in a subsidy by the Federal 
I Government. I do not believe the plight of the theatre should be 
blamed on the unions. 

An expert, comprehensive and impartial survey of a// conditions 
in the theatre would be of value in determining most of the points you 
raise. I would be in favor of such a survey. We need facts and figures, 
not guesses, prejudice and opinions. 

Equity has tried to help experimentation and suggested a coop- 
erative scheme with safeguards. Nothing has resulted so far. 

A labor board is theoretically desirable, practically of questionable 
value. President Roosevelt denounced destruction of the Federal 
Theatre by the House of Representatives as discrimination of the 
worst type. I favor the restoration of the Federal Theatre, or an im- 
proved form of National Theatre. 

I favor a survey to get the facts about the commercial theatre. 

Philip Loeb 
Member of the Council, Actors Equity Ass'n 


Ww™ REFERENCE to the theatrical unions and their effect upon 
production, I believe that certain producers and managers took 
unfair advantage of their employees and were directly responsible for 
the existence of these unions today. I think the pendulum has swung 
the other way now and that production is hampered and made un- 
necessarily costly by some of the union regulations. 

I feel very confident, however, that a great deal of unnecessary 
money is spent on production by producers who do not thoroughly 
know the union regulations or their rights under them. 


Rowland Stebbins (Laurence Rivers, Inc.) 
League of New York Theatres 


N REPLY to your questionnaire for my opinion on conditions in the 
{ theatre, may I submit the following: 

1) While there is no question about the production cost being 
greater today than it was twenty years ago, when you consider the 
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short cuts and the new production methods employed, labor is really 
getting less money out of the production than it did formerly. I do not 
believe that there has been much rise in costs in the past ten years. I 
doubt that costs could be lowered unless there could be a great increase 
in production. Most of the experimental work being done today is in 
the little theatres, summer theatres and by certain groups of non- 
professionals, and cannot be considered because the unions all make 
concessions for this type of experimentation. 

2) I have no first-hand knowledge of any specific instance where 
erratic management or union regulations have forced a show to close. 
There seems to be good reason to suppose that many promoters mis- 
use funds for backing shows by loading unnecessary expenses and 
padding expense accounts to such an extent that many productions do 
not even have a fair chance to succeed. These contentions are very 
hard to prove but it is a fact that some producers seem to make a good 
living out of having failures. 

One recent instance of bad management affords a concrete ex- 
ample. The cast was rehearsed for quite a few weeks at practically no 
expense to the manager. Equity finally caught up with him and forced 
a bond to be posted for a portion of the cast and then, after some more 
rehearsing, one-half salary was paid to that portion of the cast which 
included Equity members, until the bond was exhausted. In the 
meantime a contract was made with a scenic designer to design ten 
sets for the sum of $1000. The designer was unable to obtain the first 
payment on the contract and consequently no designs were delivered 
and no work was started on the production. When all the money at the 
disposal of the producer was exhausted, the whole thing was called off. 
We know that the same procedure has taken place many times. 

3) Too much emphasis is placed, I feel, on the ‘union situation’. 
Theatrical unions are not responsible to any great extent for the pres- 
ent economic distress in the theatre. This has been brought about by a 
great many things and if the unions have had any part in it, it is to 
such a small degree that it would really make no appreciable differ- 
ence. In my estimation, the talking pictures with their low admission 
have done more to kill the legitimate theatre than anything else. 
Theatrical ticket agencies have done their share to kill business in 
New York. Outside of New York this does not apply to any great ex- 
tent. Mr. Brock Pemberton, Frank Gillmore and Equity have con- 
sistently fought this condition. In fact, Mr. Pemberton has almost 
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devoted his life to better regulation of the ticket evil and deserves a 
great deal of credit for his efforts along these lines. 

4) I have no knowledge of any gangster methods being employed 
by representatives of any theatrical union in dealing with their mem- 
bers, other unions, or the managers. 

5) The establishment of a Labor Board or a Czar to regulate con- 
ditions in the theatre would not be of any help in my opinion. 

6) I doubt if any cooperative arrangements would have any value. 
Producers are always willing to share their losses, but never their 
profits. I do not believe there is any such thing as ‘exorbitant mini- 
mums’. If a production is a financial success the labor cost is practi- 
cally nothing compared with the profits that accrue to the manager. 

7) Regarding the operation of a successful Repertory Theatre in 
New York, I do not feel that under the present set-up the production 
cost has a great deal to do with the failure of repertory theatres. 
Again I think the talking pictures, low admission in large de luxe mo- 
tion picture theatres, as well as the greatly diversified types of enter- 
tainment such as ice shows, sports, night clubs, danceries, etc., all tend 
to keep people away from the theatre, especially as many people have 
a limited amount of money to spend for entertainment and amuse- 
ment. The talking picture corporations are undoubtedly responsible 
for the fading of the repertory and stock companies from the amuse- 
ment field. Before the advent of talkies, stock companies were the 
backbone of the theatre and flourished throughout the United States 
with as many as 150 operating 40 weeks of the year. Today there is not 
even one successful stock company operating in the United States to 
my knowledge. As for the movies, it is not just the fact that the public 
is given entertainment at low cost in luxurious surroundings but in 
many instances the motion picture corporations have been able to 
close theatres (usually those occupied by stock or repertory compa- 
nies) by making the rent so prohibitive that the ordinary stock com- 
pany could not function. The theory apparently being that they would 
rather have the theatres dark than have competition. 

Last but by no means least, I would like to say that I believe, to a 
very great degree, the theatre itself is responsible for the present iner- 
tia. The theatre in too many cases has failed to provide entertainment 
that will compete with other forms of amusement. Consider the pres- 
ent season: Plays are produced, and when you sit in the audience and 
view them, you wonder why. The actors are good in many instances 
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and the productions are well mounted but the important thing, the 
play itself, in a majority of cases certainly does not warrant the efforts 
expended. Of late years it is nothing to see a show close after five or 
six performances, and small wonder. Here is one of the greatest 
breaches of faith with the public because they have no redress other 
than to stay away from the theatre. It is rather a glaring and undis- 
puted fact that when a play is good it enjoys a profitable run. I suppose 
it is somewhat unfair to lay the entire blame on the shoulders of the 
author. There are just so many plots and these become exhausted 
after a time. However, the fact remains that attendance has dropped 
to an alarming degree and there must be a reason. Once we agree upon 
the reason and start to build again, then and only then can we 
strengthen the structure of the theatre. 

Of late years the authors, in addition to turning out bad scripts, 
have imposed conditions which make it hard to get their plays pro- 
duced; and then we have the stars and featured players making de- 
mands for high salaries and, with the Hollywood competition for both 
the authors and the actors, it makes it difficult to cast a play. 

Statistics will prove that the percentage received by the scene 
designer and scenic artist from a successful production is far smaller 
than that received by any other individual or group connected with it. 

Owing to the terrific competition among the construction shops, 
the painting studios and the designers, I am not at liberty to give out 
figures on any specific production, but the construction shops and 
painting studios assure me that productions are being built and 
painted far cheaper today than at any time since they have been in 
business, and I know this to be a fact. Fred Marshall 


Business Representative, United Scenic Artists of America, 
Local 829 of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper Hangers of America 


F A deterioration in the theatre exists, | am optimist enough to 
believe it to be only temporary. I would ascribe it to nothing but 
the dearth of playwrights. For two years Mr. Lunt and I have been 
trying to find a new play. We have read scripts by the hundreds — 
scripts which had already been culled by agents and play readers 
from the mass pouring into the offices and which were well above their 
average level. But the vast majority had neither writing nor story 
value to commend them. They were so bad that you couldn’t chain 
your thoughts to them, no matter how hard you tried. 
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Playwrights need not think that their masterpieces go unread. 
Every manager and actor is reading, reading all the time in the hope 
of discovering even a bad play with a good idea which can be whipped 
into shape. But the many bad plays throw the nearly good plays into 
such an artificial height of merit that managers, time and again, are 
driven by a kind of hopeful desperation to putting on plays that in 
their sounder judgments they would not attempt to produce. 

I am convinced that there is no market in the world where good 
plays are more in demand, where experimentation is more welcome, 
than in New York. The Broadway managers are not afraid to give the 
younger dramatists a hearing. The point is, where are the younger 
dr<atists? 

I do not believe that casting problems are so acute that fine plays 
are shelved by the dozen. An occasional production may be held up to 
wait for a special actor, but you have only to see the Broadway suc- 
cesses — many of them without star casts — to know that all the good 
actors are not in Hollywood and never will be. 


‘Author! Author!’ is the vital cry. Lynn Fontanne 
Actors Equity Ass'n 


at Factors combine to hold the American theatre back and keep 
it from enjoying the prosperity surely awaiting it. These are a 
scarcity of material and a lack of cooperation among the various ele- 
ments in the theatre. Standards have been raised so high that the 
producer who would continue to be one dares risk putting on only those 
plays which seem sure-fire in audience appeal. He must forego any- 
thing of an experimental or dubious nature because of the excessive 
cost of production. 

The only organized group that makes concessions and cooperates 
with managers in an effort to increase production is Actors Equity. 
It will go to any extreme to keep a play running once it is on and its 
minimum salary is so low that no play is kept from production because 
of the actors’ salary budget. Next in line is the Dramatists’ Guild, 
though it is at times unreasonable, as for example in its arbitrary 
handling of the negotiations with the motion picture companies to 
restore backing for productions of plays. Although the managers are 
co-signatories to the basic agreement and are supposed to be consulted 
on any proposed changes, they were ignored throughout most of the 
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negotiations. Picture backing undoubtedly would have increased 
production greatly this season. 

All other theatre unions are so busy trying to get as much for do- 
ing as little as they can, that production is stifled and instead of cre- 
ating work for themselves they destroy it. Brock Pemberton 

League of New York Theatres 


HE TYPE of plays produced is the principal reason for so many 
dark legitimate theatres in New York City. Any play that has 
popular appeal will bring money to producer and workers alike. 

2) Producers are attempting to put on plays requiring a minimum 
of workers whether in the cast or labor end. 

3) They are also trying to have one-set plays, which require less 
stage crew, actors, actresses, costumes, wardrobe, props, electricity, 
scenery and cleaners, lessening the need for workers. 

4) When we had the gorgeous productions of the past, giving all 
actors, actresses, musicians, stage crew, scenic artists, designers, ward- 
robe mistress, attendants, and chorus girls and boys a chance, theatres 
were open and producers made plenty of money with plays in New 
York and on tour, sometimes touring three and four seasons. 

5) Many a good play has no appeal to catch the public fancy 
because of the severe and oft-time unjustified panning of the critics, 
who sometimes have not stayed long enough to see one whole act. 
Many a budding producer, as well as the old, experienced producer, 
has been discouraged in this way. 

6) No one can blame union labor for lack of production, when we 


consider what movie stars are paid. Delia Nimmo 
Financial Secretary, Business Agent, Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants Union No. 16,770 


HE THEATRE is not suffering from unionism per se more than any 
ate industry. Production costs have not risen higher than cor- 
responding costs in any other business. What is draining the life blood 
of the theatre is a lack of cohesion among its various groups. Instead of 
everyone pulling together in rhythm and harmony, like the crew of an 
eight-oared shell, you find everyone pulling apart — each group out 
for itself and the devil take the hindmost. 

I should like, however, to preface any remarks about the present 
organization, or disorganization, with one statement: This season 
there will probably be not more than ten plays on Broadway which are 
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solid hits — plays which run throughout the entire season. Let us as- 
sume that in each of these companies there are an average of twenty- 
five actors and of ten stagehands. That means that 250 actors and 100 
stagehands will have earned a steady living in the legitimate theatre 
this year. Others will have had sporadic stage engagements, sometimes 
a week or two — after four weeks of rehearsal — sometimes a month 
or more. But only about 350 people of the two most important back- 
stage groups will have had permanent employment during 1939-40. 
This in face of the fact that the road is clamoring for plays. 

When you realize that Equity alone has some 3500 members in 
good standing and that only some 250 of these members have been 
employed all during the theatre year, you have your answer to what 
they call the union situation. There is so little employment available 
that the unions have to demand high minimums, and even then the 
majority of the workers receive starvation wages. 

Who is to blame for this situation? First and foremost, the drama- 
tists. Playwriting seems to have become a lost art. Less than ten per- 
cent of the dramatists in the United States can submit a manuscript 
which is even fit to rehearse. And almost all of these are elders. The 
younger playwrights — and there are hundreds of them in the United 
States and Canada — have fine ideas but in most cases they do not 
know how to handle them. When an expert tries to help them they too 
often fall back on the clause in the Dramatists’ Guild contract which 
gives the author the right to refuse permission to change a line and also 
requires his approval of the cast and the director. 

An experienced producer is often not able, consequently, to help 
the boy from Oklahoma, who may never have been backstage, to re- 
make his play (which was not a play at all, but simply a grand idea) 
because of the young dramatist’s abuse of the privilege which the 
Dramatists’ Guild basic agreement gives to him. The producer has to 
bow to this youngster’s will in casting the show, although he may know 
nothing about acting or actors. And if the youth does not like the ap- 
pearance of the director, the manager has to engage somebody else. 

The Dramatists’ Guild, to be sure, does not prevent its inexperi- 
enced playwrights from accepting advice. And its established drama- 
tists are almost always eager and ready to cooperate with the producer 
and director. But it does give to its apprentice playwrights a power 
whose misuse often serves to deprive them of the very experience they 
must have if they are ever going to write good, well-made plays. 
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Much of the excitement of a first stage rehearsal 
casualness and of a deep, electric intensity 
shades of this candid camera shot taken by Eugene C. Fitsch. 
manager, prompt-book in hand, stands centre stage, his back to the darkened 
auditorium. The director, his arm shielding his eyes from the glare of the 
worklight overhead, takes a last-minute look at his note-studded script on 
the table. The actors stand or loll about in a semi-circle, waiting for the 
arduous adventure to begin. The next four weeks will bring rehearsal pay 
for a part of the time. But only the ‘ opening’ ’ will determine whether the 
future holds fame and an assured income for months to come or another 
round of visits to the offices of casting agents and producers. 
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An electrician atop a step-ladder adjusts the front spots, just above the 
curtain line, as they are set up for their first tryout. This strip of lights is 
only one of many groups from many sources which will illuminate the com- 
pleted set. Stage carpenters and property men stand beneath, waiting for 
their cue to assemble the flats of scenery which are ‘flown’ above or stacked 
against the walls of the stage house. At right, three floodlights in the wings. 
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Suppose, to imagine the worst, that a producer does make a botch 
of an unknown writer’s play in putting it into production and remak- 
ing some of the scenes. At least the youth has had the invaluable ex- 
perience of living through a production. And he will have learned ten 
times more than if he had gone back to Oklahoma and written another 
bad play with a good idea. 

There are so many instances in which erratic or unsound manage- 
ment, or unfair, absurd union regulations have caused shows to close 
prematurely that it is impossible to name them all. I am not against 
the unions in any respect, but I think we have too many unions in the 
theatre field and that these unions, by and large, do not seem to be 
eager to cooperate with each other or with the managers. There are 
many iron-bound rules, which can rarely be departed from, so that it 
is next to impossible to get any feeling of unity or any unified action 
in the theatre. And again and again, a union will make a rule which not 
only cuts the theatre’s throat but deprives its own members of work. 

Take the attitude of Actors Equity — one of the most progressive 
theatre unions, by the way — about Sunday performances. Equity 
allows its actors to play benefits on Sunday. It allows its actors in the 
World’s Fair to play four or five shows on Sunday. But it prevents 
these same actors from working in the legitimate theatres by insisting 
that they be paid double salaries for Sunday performances. That rule 
has done as much to hurt the actors as it has the theatre. 

I am convinced that many plays that are not smash hits would 
draw crowds on Sunday nights, when now they are half empty on 
Monday and Tuesday. Yet Equity makes it impossible for the man- 
agers even to try out the experiment. And it would not even make an 
exception to its rule when New Year’s Eve fell on a Sunday, as it did 
this year. This last refusal, I have estimated, took away at least 
$100,000 from the theatres. 

The stagehands, too, have any number of rules that are a great 
handicap to production. So do the musicians and other unions. All of 
these rules and regulations had their inspiration in the desire to pro- 
tect the membership from abuse and exploitation. But now, too often, 
they act as a boomerang, protecting them from the very jobs they so 
desperately seek. 

The theatre today has become centralized in New York, which is a 
calamity, as it means that there are no stock companies left where 
young people can learn their trade. The only such place left, in fact, is 
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in the Summer Theatre. And what do we see happening there? The 
unions are proposing to go into the summer theatres and insist that 
they be unionized. They are proposing to throttle the one place where 
the young men and women can learn about the great art of the theatre. 
It simply does not make sense. 

Cooperation is the theatre’s only hope. We must ail get together — 
all of us who love our work — and see if we can’t iron out difficulties 
collectively. Collective bargaining, in the truest sense of the word, is 
what our theatre needs. We were well along that road at the time of 
the NRA, when the Code Authority was set up. We tried it last year 
at the American Theatre Council meetings but that attempt fizzled 
out because no one dared to tell the truth. A board should be set up, 
with representatives from every union and employer group — particu- 
larly the dramatists, who have always refused to be on any collective 
board. And it should not only be a New York board; it should repre- 
sent the theatre interests throughout the country. And it should have 
the power to enforce its decisions, and to fight evils all through the 
country which threaten the legitimate theatre. 

With such a board, the ticket situation, for instance, could easily 
be solved. Now no successful effort can be made because the producers 
and the theatre owners do not stand together, and they are guilty 
themselves far more often than the ticket speculators. 

Speaking of the producers, and with no disrespect to the League 
of New York Theatres which is making a valiant effort to organize 
them into a responsible group, they must realize that their only salva- 
tion is to organize into a unit as powerful and as well run as any of the 
craft unions. Such an organization of producers should be responsible 
to the group itself, to its employees and to the public for certain stand- 
ard rules and regulations which the producers themselves jointly set 
up to govern their part of the theatre industry. This group must be 
unified and powerful enough to force the irresponsible producers into 
the organization and to see that they maintain its standards. The 
producers, too, must ‘do their part’. 

The theatre itself will never die. But the patient is in a condition 
now in which there is a crying need for a consultation to which special- 
ists in every branch of its anatomy will be called in to help put it on 
its feet by a united, cooperative effort. 

“United we stand. Divided we fall,’ is a slogan which applies as 
much to the theatre of 1940 as it did to the union of 1861. 
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P.S. All of the above refers to plays, dramas and comedies. What the 
musical producer has to put up with would fill a book. 


William A. Brady 
League of New York Theatres 


HE BAsIc problem in our theatre today — one which no one has 
peer in solving — is that the price level at the box-office is 
too high. Unionization, or ‘over-unionization’, has nothing to do, 
fundamentally, with the economic distress of show business. Once you 
cut your prices so that you can reach a wider audience, the other 
problems, I believe, solve themselves. 

Most people claim that to cut prices you have first got to cut 
operating costs. I do not agree with this premise. Today, with the 
limited $3.30 audience, you have to budget to make back costs in a 
few weeks. If you knew that your audience was as much larger as I am 
convinced it would be at a $1 top, you could spread the costs over a 
much longer period. Once you recreated a mass audience for the 
theatre, costs would inevitably adjust themselves. 

I realize, of course, that such a change could not occur overnight. 
An organization like the Playwrights’ Producing Company, for in- 
stance, could not have survived under present conditions had it pro- 
duced all its shows at a $1 top. But I am convinced that if enough 
managements agreed to present plays at reduced prices, the theatre 
would increase its scope to the point where operating costs would take 
care of themselves. The Federal Theatre proved that a vast audience 
for living drama exists, if that drama can be presented at low prices. 
It is Broadway’s job — or, rather, the American theatre’s job — to 
reach that audience. 

I do not agree that the economic plight of the theatre should be 
blamed on the unions. By and large, I would say that the unions have 
been one of the great stabilizing factors in the American theatre. 
They have to make stringent rules and have high minimums for the 
simple reason that the theatre as a whole refuses apparently to face 
the fact that workers in the theatre want security of employment. 
But I am convinced that if a group of responsible managers tried to 
obtain concessions on the basis of a contract guaranteeing continuous 
employment for a considerable number of actors and technicians, those 
concessions would be granted. 

No industry can justly complain when the workers organize to 
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protect their rights to a living wage, and an industry as anarchic and 
ill-organized as the theatre absolutely demands unionization. The 
days of economic /aissez-faire are over and the sooner the theatre 
learns that lesson the better. 

If we are getting down to the fundamentals of what is wrong with 
theatre business today, let’s not talk about the stagehands (who are, 
as a body, an expertly trained group) but about the real estate prob- 
lem, about all the badly equipped theatres, squeezed into the smallest 
plot of land possible, about certain avaricious theatre owners who 
make no attempt to play along with the producers, about the shoe- 
string producers who incorporate their shows and don’t pay their 
bills, about all the inefficiency, incompetence and waste we see on 
every hand. 

Then if we have all got together and ironed out our problems as 
we should do, let’s tackle the most vital of them all — that of promot- 
ing our business intelligently enough to tap the widest possible group 
of consumers. 

P.S. In the fourteen years that the Dramatists’ Guild has been in 
existence, there has been no law suit between a playwright and a manager. 
All disputes have been settled by the machinery of arbitration. The Actors 
Equity Association has a similar record of achievement. That is just one 


of the good things that unionization has done for this, our theatre. 
Elmer Rice 


President, Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors’ League of America 


s THE Chorus Equity Association is not entirely familiar with work- 
A ing conditions of the chorus in England we regret that we cannot 
point out differences that might exist in the operation of the English 
Association as compared with ours. We are convinced, however, that 
you will have to look beyond this organization to find the answer to 
your questions as to what is the matter with the theatre in the United 
States. A chorus member receives a minimum wage of $35 per week 
for a local engagement and $40 when on the road. During the rehearsal 
period, which generally runs for four weeks, the pay is only $15 per 
week after a probationary period of three days. Inasmuch as the usual 
employment is about fifteen to twenty weeks per year the annual 
income of a chorus member is exceedingly slim. 

If to restore the theatre it were necessary to go back to conditions 
before the Chorus Equity Association came into being, it is not at all 
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likely that musical shows would be produced. In the pre-Association 
days the chorus received very shabby treatment. To mention but a 
few instances: the chorus members were often compelled to rehearse 
ten or twelve weeks without pay; sometimes they were dismissed 
shortly before the production opened and so their time was given 
gratis to the producer and lost to the individual. Often in spite of the 
long rehearsals the production did not run for as many weeks as the 
rehearsals had covered. It was not unusual for the management to 
make deductions from salaries for shoes, stockings and other equip- 
ment, making it necessary to play several weeks before one full week’s 
salary was received. Occasionally a company was stranded far away 
from New York and there were many other bad working conditions to 
which the chorus was subject. 

Today’s choruses are infinitely better equipped than those of pre- 
Equity days. Their training is far superior because every individual 
member realizes that he or she must deliver substantial ability in re- 
turn for salary. The chorus never shirks and the producer can rely 
upon their true loyalty and cooperation every time. Much has been 
said about the cost of transportation, transferring of scenery and other 
expenses connected with productions so that we feel that if there is 
anything wrong with the theatre you must turn elsewhere than toward 
the Chorus Equity Association to learn what is interfering with the 


prosperity of the theatre. Ruth Richmond 
Executive Secretary, Chorus Equity Ass'n 


T SEEMS to me that the questions upon which you have invited my 
| opinion deal, not with the theatre, but with a certain local aspect of 
contemporary Broadway show-business. We shall do well to remember 
that show-business and theatre are not the same thing. Presently great 
theatre will appear in this country, but not until the show-business has 
undergone profound changes. Here are my answers to your questions: 

1) It is obvious that the high production costs of today tend to 
limit productions. In order to lower these costs, if they are to be low- 
ered, everyone concerned must first realize the necessity for lowering 
them and then join together in an honest and sincere effort to lower 
them. Where there is a will there is always a way. But where there is no 
will there is no way. 

Experimentation, on the other hand, has very little to do with pro- 
duction costs. Let us get this straight in our minds. Experimentation 
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is not primarily concerned with money. It is concerned with eager- 
ness, with imagination, with the impulse to create. 

2) I believe that the ‘union situation’ is a symptom, and not a 
cause, of the present economic distress in show-business. For the most 
part, what goes on in our Broadway theatres is simply not exciting. 
That is the real cause, and it is certainly not the fault of the unions. 

3) I know of one recent instance in which I am convinced that 
unfair and unscrupulous methods were used by a theatrical union. 

4) Why not a General Council made up of representatives of all 
branches of the theatre? 

5) Any kind of cooperative arrangement in show-business would 
be of great value. We must admit, however, that little spirit of co- 
operation exists in show-business today. 

6) I believe that it is possible to operate a successful repertory 
theatre in New York under the exceptional conditions you have out- 
lined. However, I see few evidences of a deep desire for such a reper- 
tory theatre on the part of the producers, the theatrical unions or the 
general public. 

In your memo you state that ‘the economic stagnation of what 
should be the leading theatre in the world is, in one way or another, 
tied up with an over-unionization which defeats its own ends’. I 
should say, rather, that the over-unionization you speak of is a result 
of economic stagnation, which is, in its turn, a result of the creative 
stagnation so evident in show-business today. Settling the controver- 
sies of local theatrical unions can do very little toward making our 
theatre the leading theatre of the world. But twenty gifted Americans, 


holding steadfastly together to a dream, could do a great deal. 
Robert Edmond ‘ones 
United Scenic Artists of America, Local 829 


T wouLp be much easier for me to ‘comment orally’ but as I am 
| away on tour, I will try to give you a few hurried comments. 

I feel sure that the high production costs of today tend to limit pro- 
duction and restrict experimentation. 

I feel that the stagehands and musicians are more to blame for the 
present economic distress than are the actors. However, the new move 
to increase the actors’ minimum salary is, in my opinion, very wrong, 
not only from the point of view of the added expense to managers but 
also because it will directly affect the very young actors who are trying 
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to get experience. Managers will not be inclined to take a chance on 
unproven actors when they must pay a salary for which they could 
hire a more experienced player. 

I believe that there should be some kind of cooperative arrange- 
ment whereby wages could be adjusted to receipts. But I would ques- 
tion whether or not it would ever be possible to establish a labor board, 
representative of all factions, that would be capable of settling and 
arbitrating disputes. 

There is no question that the managers and producers were the 
original cause of the present union situation but, as in any move, the 
pendulum has swung equally far in the opposite direction, and, in my 
opinion, Actors Equity has retained more balance than the other 


unions. Katharine Cornell 
Actors Equity Ass'n; League of New York Theatres 


f doce PERENNIAL and endemic ailments that afflict play production 
in New York are due to the fact that it is unavoidably speculative 
and the further fact that it is almost impossible to organize systematic 
gambling on an intelligent basis. 

Whether or not a management is out for Art or for Box-Office 
makes no difference; a show that is a ‘smash’ hit cannot help making 
thousands of percent on invested capital whether it be an 4die’s Irish 
Rose or a Strange Interlude. But as a ‘smash’ hit occurs only about 
once in five times at best, no management cares to raise or risk the 
quarter of a million dollars or more needed to finance production be- 
tween one hit and the next one. It is cheaper and easier to be a man- 
aging agent for other speculators, ‘angels’ who take ‘a piece of the 
show’ on the long chance. As an agent for gamblers the principal con- 
cern of theatrical managers is to keep the stakes down per throw. And 
their record in that capacity is not a savory one. Though in their 
private lives they are usually honest and trustworthy, as a class, when 
they produce plays, they display all the worst characteristics of the 
type of exploiters who run sweated industries. 

Interest at 4% on the unpaid balances of contracts still owed scene 
painters, designers, carpenters, prop-makers and costumers would 
supply anyone with an affluent independent income. Twenty years 
ago the managers were bleating to high heaven — and several of them 
were millionaires — that if Equity forced them to assure actors two 
weeks’ certain pay after four weeks’ rehearsals, and to provide chorus 
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girls with stockings and actresses with gowns, the theatre would be 
ruined. So-called union abuses or onerous union rules are almost in- 
variably a necessary comeback to flagrant abuses. The present 8-hour 
rehearsal rule is due to the fact that one well-known management re- 
hearsed the chorus girls in a musical show on the road for so many 
hours after every evening performance that they finally collapsed in 
mass hysterics. What can we expect of entrepreneurs who have not 
yet managed to restrain themselves from exploiting their own cus- 
tomers by selling blocks of seats when they have a hit to other specu- 
lators and often taking a cut in the mark-up? 

Employment, whether for actors or stagehands, is certain to re- 
main so sporadic that wages will always be very largely unemploy- 
ment insurance; the hired help must also live between hits like their 
employers, and have no ‘angels’ to fall back upon. Wages or salaries 
will always be jacked to the highest possible limits, as a fair share of 
the hit, and not scaled to the flop. Managers might win some conces- 
sions if they consistently offered bonuses or a percent of the profits 
when they are rolling in at the rate of $3000 to $5000 a week with 
movie rights of $50,000 to $150,000 in addition; but they are not 
likely to do so. 

Plus ¢a change plus ¢a sera la méme chose, until play production is 
decentralized and plays are produced on a nation-wide scale instead of 
for a limited cosmopolitan audience. The American National Theatre 
& Academy, Inc. is preparing to sponsor such an effort. The Columbia 
Concert Bureau has already begun it by planning to send out road 
companies next season to some 300 or more communities, most of them 
not on the theatrical road map, where it has already organized audi- 
ences for its concert tours. The new university theatres are the first 
links in a nationwide chain. 

When a play is produced not as a possible hit for New York and a 
few Eastern cities a year later, but at the outset for 300 or more com- 
munities with an assured run of 600 performances a year, that is 
where the ‘real’ money and the certain money will be. Playwrights 
will write for that theatre. With an assurance of a year’s employment 
actors and stagehands can accept lower wage scales that will mean real 
wages rather than apparent ones. Permanent capital will be attracted 
to the theatrical industry, which will really be an industry for the 
first time, and the efficiencies and economies of centralized and in- 
telligent management will finally become possible. 
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SECOND-ACT DRESS JO MIELZINER 


In this wash drawing, Jo Mielziner records a scene which is as familiar to him 
as a scene designer as it is to the stagehands who watch with quizzical atten- 
tion. It is the dress parade when the actors show their costumes the first time. 

















REHEARSAL JO MIELZINER 


With the brush of a satirist, Jo Mielziner depicts another scene of ‘back- 
stage life’ for a portfolio which he hopes will include all its most vivid 
aspects. This he calls simply ‘Rehearsal’ and it tells its own story. 
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Until then, and it will take at least a full decade to accomplish the 
change, the theatre will remain in its present hysterical state and its 
chronic cycle of inflation and deflation, Himmelhoch jauchzend, zum 


Tode betriibt. Lee Simonson 
United Scenic Artists of America, Local 829 


ABOR unions are obviously necessary for the protection of the 
worker in the theatre, and I am in favor of the basic principles 
of unionization, but I am not in accord with many of the methods 
employed by certain of the union leaders. If the leaders of the unions 
felt the responsibility to the basic law of the country that the leaders 
of industry have to respect; if they were more representative, too, of 
the general run of their membership, many of our problems would be 
readily solved. That many individuals in the craft unions do not ap- 
prove of the practices or the policies of their union chiefs is common 
knowledge. In my estimation the leader of a union should act in the 
capacity of trustee. The books of the union should be open for general 
inspection so that the members might know exactly how the money 
which they pay in dues is spent. Like a trustee he should be forced to 
account to his membership for every penny taken in and spent. 

At the present time the theatre owner suffers from restrictions im- 
posed by the unions far more than the producer does. The actors, 
whom the producer pays, will invariably make concessions in order to 
keep a show running. I have always found Actors Equity cooperative 
in this matter. The dramatists also will play along with the producer. 
But the craft unions, the stagehands and musicians, will never change 
their iron-clad rules. As a result the theatre owner, who pays for most 
of this labor, is forced to put a stop clause in his contract with the 
producer which acts as a notice of ejection once the receipts fall below 
a given figure. By a measure of cooperation on the part of the musi- 
cians, stagehands and other unions involved, the life of many plays, 
I feel sure, could have been prolonged and so have given added em- 
ployment to all concerned. 

No objection can be raised to the fact that the theatre is one of the 
most highly paid industries, per hour worked, because employment is 
sporadic, and the yearly returns to the majority of theatre workers are 
not excessive. But objection can definitely be raised to regulations 
which curtail the life of a show and make it almost impossible for any- 
thing but a smash hit to survive. The theatre cannot live on smash 
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hits alone. There must be a place for the middle-of-the-road play. 
The moment experimentation is made impossible, the theatre is dead. 
Under our present system young playwrights are tempted to think 
only in terms of the most recent popular success. Experimentation in 
the commercial theatre is apt to prove disastrous. 

I do not know how any cooperative arrangement can be worked 
out under existing conditions. The appointment of a Landis or a Hays, 
a highly paid executive whom both capital and labor would respect, 
would help materially. If such a man would sit with a board represent- 
ative of every branch of the theatre, many difficulties could be ironed 
out, and a fair understanding of working conditions arrived at. Capital 
would be given an incentive to invest in the theatre instead of being 
alienated as it is now by many unfair and unjust ultimatums imposed 
by the labor unions. 

I heartily disapprove of closed shops which make it impossible for 
young people to get the apprenticeship they need. Every competent 
person who wants to work and who can get a job should be allowed to 
work. And the producer should have the right to decide how many 
technicians he will employ in a particular field. The present so-called 
“yellow card’ system is both vicious and throttling. The relief system, 
as at present in force, is another shameful practice. Men with no 
knowledge of the scenery or lights they are supposed to handle are 
put backstage for a single performance to help rotate employment. 
It is obvious that a man who has not worked with a show from its 
inception cannot possibly be as efficient as a man he replaces. So the 
substitute either gets in everybody’s way or is told to sit in the corner 
throughout the performance. The manager, in order to avoid scenic 
mishaps, in most cases pays the additional expense for the extra worker 
and keeps on his own experienced man. Why should the unions not 
take care of their own relief problems out of funds secured from their 
assessments? Why is a production saddled with a useless worker 
nightly — useless, be it said, through no fault of his own. 

In the case of musical shows the orchestra conductor, who has 
been selected by the composer and manager with great care, should be 
the person authorized to hire and fire his musicians. But although he 
can usually get a few of the men he asks for from the union he has to 
be both a diplomat and a Simon Legree to prevent the average house 
contractor, who under union rules does the actual engaging of the 
men, from working a few distant cousins into the pit orchestra. 
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These are a few of my ‘bellyaches’. I have many more. I feel confi- 
dent that if we could only get together representatives of every 
branch of the theatre, we could iron out many small grievances and 
set up a relationship which could be more flexible than the one under 


which we are now operating. Vinton Freedley 
League of New York Theatres 


mage NEVER has been, nor ever can be any answer to ‘Show 
Business’. After over forty years of experience, in several different 
branches of the business, I find that it is impossible to know what to 
do, or what not to do, to remedy and improve conditions. 

There has never been a bad season for a good show, or an empty 
theatre for a good picture. Each of course must have proper exploita- 
tion, and then it is up to the public to take it or leave it alone, and how 
they can leave it alone if they do not like it, and how they can crowd 
into the theatre if they do! 

And there you are, irrespective of union conditions one way or the 
other, the line that Mr. Shakespeare once wrote, ‘The play is the 
thing,’ still goes as far as the success of the theatre is concerned. The 
legitimate theatre has suffered from having had the picture industry 
grab all the promising writers, and while they may not contribute 
largely to the success of pictures, still the theatre is robbed of what 
they might provide for the kind of shows they know how to write. 

As to the working conditions in the theatre, I believe that a better 
understanding and an equitable agreement must be arrived at be- 
tween the various unions to assure proper cooperation for the benefit 
of all concerned. Each faction should have more of a ‘live and let 
live’ policy to assure the ultimate success of our ‘Glorious Profession’. 


Victor Moore 
Actors Equity Ass'n 


OOPERATIVE action would free production activity, attract capi- 
C tal, open theatres, create employment, restore confidence and 
give some sense of economic security in the theatre. The following are 
proposals for a Theatre-Cooperative, which we have worked out 
more fully and would like to submit as a possible working basis for 
such joint action: 

1) Encourage the establishment of cooperative enterprise in which 
labor and consumer-audience share in ownership, management and 
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the fruits of collaborative effort — fully cooperative throughout. Coop- 
erative experiments in the past have been participated in by the actors 
only and have ignored the consumer-audience. 

2) Introduce a uniform minimum wage for this type of theatre, 
for a certain minimum number of weeks of each producing season, 
with a single basic code for all members of all unions. Under present 
conditions the average earnings, for those whose wage scales range 
from $40 to $90 per week, are between $200 and $500 annually. 
With seasonal guarantees under cooperative management, these 
earnings would range from $800 to $2000 annually, excluding other 
benefits indicated below. 

3) Guarantee continuity of employment by the production of at 
least four plays each season, with sufficient capital secured to cover 
such a schedule, and with mutual obligations for re-engagement. 

4) Provide for compensation on sharing percentage arrangement 
above fixed minimums according to value of service rendered. 

5) Divert all surplus above maximum salaries and other expenses 
into these three funds: a fund to underwrite production of four plays 
the following season; a cumulative benefit fund to provide unemploy- 
ment and sickness insurance for the entire working personnel; and a 
cumulative endowment fund to provide permanent stability for the 
enterprise, owned by labor and the consumer-audience. 

6) Reduce production costs radically through cooperative effort 
and by application of every economy not inconsistent with good 
management and high standards. 

7) Extend to capital the advantages of diversification of risk, on a 
time basis with a fair rate of interest, instead of present highly specu- 
lative return. 

8) Assure the active support of the consumer-audience by offering 
participation in ownership, voting authority in matters of general 
policy, and dividends in the form of reduced prices at box-office and 
free seats for special performances. 

9) Build a genuinely cooperative structure on the principle that 
mutual benefit is utterly dependent upon mutual contribution on the 
part of all concerned. 

The working people of the theatre — directors, designers and tech- 
nicians, managers and producers, musicians, writers and actors — 
create Broadway, own and run it. Surely there is no time now to shift 
responsibility or argue over blame. Present failure is their collective 
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responsibility; success would be the inevitable result of a directed 


cooperative effort. Herbert V. Gellendré; Louis M. Simon 
Actors Equity Ass'n 


po noT believe that the high production costs of today tend to 

limit production and restrict experimentation, and I see no way in 
which these costs could be lowered. 

I know of no recent instance in which erratic or unsound manage- 
ment, unfair or absurd union regulations forced a show to close. 

The so-called ‘union situation’ is not responsible for the present 
economic distress in the theatre. 

There is no truth that I know of in the assertion that some theatri- 
cal unions use gangster methods in their relations with their member- 
ship, with other unions and with the managers. 

I don’t think that it is impossible, under the present set-up, to 
operate a repertory theatre in New York. A successful repertory thea- 
tre, moreover, could make money. 

The establishment of a labor board, representative of all factions 
and empowered to adjudicate disputes would be of assistance. 

A cooperative arrangement, whereby wages could be adjusted to 























Alfred Lunt directs Lynn Fontanne in a scene from There Shall Be No Night while Rodert E. 
Sherwood, the author, stands watching at the left. Drawing by Lily Cushing Emmet. 
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receipts, lowering exorbitant minimums and providing for increases 


commensurate with the success of a show, would be of real value, too. 
Ben A. Boyar 


Theatrical Managers, Agents and Treasurers 


GOoD PLAY with popular appeal is worth its weight in gold. It is 
more valuable than diamonds as a commodity, for its value is 
active, and will continue for a long time to provide an income for the 
playwright, the producer, the actors, the stagehands, and the various 
agents who represent the writer and the actors; and on into the great 
bonanza of the pictures (let me add parenthetically, not, alas, as an 
active profit for the scene designers. We receive a set fee, pitifully 
small as remuneration for the service we give, with never a chance of 
further return, no matter how great the success of the play). So it 
would seem that it is up to the playwright to furnish the material for a 
living theatre. And he does. 

Unfortunately it is not so simple as it seems. Some people say the 
theatre is a business, some say it is an art. It is impossible to go into 
that discussion here, as deeply as I wish. Suffice it to say, the kernel, 
the germ of any play, is an idea; but that idea, when it takes shape in 
its written form, must be put through business paces in order to be- 
come an entity on the stage. It must be produced. Scenery costs a 
certain sum a square foot to build and paint, costumes cost a certain 
amount to make, it costs so and so much for advertising, the designer’s 
fee and the Equity bond, rehearsal expenses and the road try-out, so 
that by the time that germ of an idea of the playwright reaches Broad- 
way, it runs into money; and money is business. And there you are. 

The talent of today is the genius of tomorrow, but it is today with 
which we have to deal; unquestionably today is conditioned by the 
high cost of production. Twenty-five years ago experimentation was in 
the air. Playwrights, actors, directors and designers were breaking 
from the Broadway tradition, and forming new theatres and groups. 
The present-day theatregoer has no idea how much he owes to the 
experimental theatres of that time. Those theatres set so high a stand- 
ard that Broadway managers were forced to raise their standard. 

Now, alas, it is almost impossible for groups to come together and 
work as we did, and produce plays on the New York stage. It costs too 
much. Managers will even prefer, other things being equal, to produce 
a play with one set and few actors. Such a state of affairs is bound to 
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condition the playwrights; not only young ones, but people who have 
had successes. Two writers this season have told me that they are try- 
ing to fit plays into one set. That is bound to do more harm than good. 

It is easy to lay the blame on the unionization of the theatre, far 
too easy. I have lived through the old theatre to the new, and I know 
the unionization was inevitable. It has cured most of the old ills; where 
workers were exploited, salaries were not paid, royalties were not 
paid, companies were stranded hundreds — sometimes thousands — 
of miles from home, authors and actors, unless they were of immense 
and apparent value, were treated like doormats. 

The fault is not with the unions as such, but it lies, I believe, in the 
fact that among the unions there is no real brotherhood. There is no 
fault to find with any one branch. It is the habit, now, to blame the 
technical people, the builders, painters, electricians, property men 
and stagehands generally. I am glad of this opportunity to say that in 
my twenty-five years of work as a scenic designer, the finest men I 
have known in the theatre are the technical men. They are splendid 
craftsmen, absolutely square, and not one has ever let me down on a 
piece of work. That is a good record. The weekly wage fixed by their 
unions is high, but the work is seasonal and uncertain, and I never 
knew one to grow rich. 

I repeat, I would like to see a brotherhood in the theatre, a real 
brotherhood of actors, authors, stagehands, designers, producers and 
theatre owners. A guild of people that will stand by each other, work 
together, and help each other to earn and maintain a dignified living in 
this American theatre. 

While man walks on his feet, there will be theatre. Nothing will 
kill it. In spite of bad business and difficult conditions, our American 
theatre constantly improves. I believe that no discouragement is too 
great to really discourage a great playwright, actor or designer. But I 
think we should all come together to make it possible, in this theatre 
that exists today in New York, to help each other to live and practise 


our various callings in this great profession. Aline Bernstein 


United Scenic Artists of America, Local 829; 
Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors’ League of America 


: one fact that we must face is that the theatre is not a business 
and that it can only be handicapped by attempting to meet the 
union restrictions that are possible in a regularly operating industry 
which at least has prospects of continued activity. 
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There is no such thing as an established play-producing business. 
By its very nature it is spasmodic. Each production is a new business 
venture that can anticipate nothing because of previous ventures that 
succeeded. There is practically no good will in the producing business. 
Yesterday’s good will can easily turn into today’s derision. The physi- 
cal theatre is entirely dependent upon production. Theatres can 
slumber for months because no production has been available. 

By their very nature the theatre and the producing business are 
putting on airs when they attempt to classify themselves contractu- 
ally with enterprises that are constantly going enterprises. The more 
the theatre tries to meet conditions for which it is not equipped, the 
more surely will its activities diminish. 

At a meeting once of theatrical managers and labor union 
officials, Mr. Joseph Weber, national president of the musicians’ 
union, said, ‘I question the right to survive of any business that 
cannot provide its workers a living wage.’ If the theatre is only a busi- 
ness, Mr. Weber is right. If there are other reasons for its survival they 
are of little value to labor unions. I sometimes wonder why the labor 
unions bother with the legitimate theatre, the number of employees 
involved being so few and employment so uncertain. If it were not for 
the stagehands union’s control of picture theatres and motion picture 
machine operators it could scarcely survive. 

If it were not for the musicians’ union’s control of symphony, 
radio, hotel and dance musicians, it would scarcely survive. The 
Actors Equity Association can only hope for long survival by affilia- 
tions with the more active fields, pictures and radio. That actors con- 
fined to the legitimate theatres can scarcely afford a union is evidenced 
by the number of withdrawals from Equity and the number of actors 
who cannot meet the moderate dues. 

The legitimate theatre is poor and worthless pickings for labor 
unions. The more unions increase their demands the less the pickings 
will be. The theatre as a union field was once valuable and feasible. 
That day has gone. The theatre is no place to look for security. The 
chief financial hope of the actor today is that the theatre will open the 
way to richer fields. There is no permanent security in the theatre, not 
even for the great box-office stars, a fact that stuns them when they 
appear in unpopular plays. 

The only hope for labor unions is to be affiliated with an industry 
that has some hope of fairly continuous activity. The one institution 
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that offers little hope for them is the legitimate theatre. It is not a busi- 
ness. It has little to encourage unions. 

Since this is chiefly a survey of unions and the theatre, there is no 
point in going into the many reasons which justify the theatre’s sur- 
vival. These reasons are of no interest to the unions. 


Arthur Hopkins 
League of New York Theatres 


~~ ILLS of our present-day theatre are varied and numerous. 
They are all children or stepchildren of one very prolific parent. 
It has been built up as a gambling institution rather than a sound 
business. In a word, the theatre is a sweepstake. It is impossible to 
name another enterprise, outside of professional gambling, in which 
the investor has only one chance to succeed. In many cases, he stakes 
everything on one production. If this production is not immediately 
successful, there is no second chance. Normal progress, based on 
training, experience and accomplishment, is impossible under this 
system. It victimizes both the beginners and the established theatre 
people. The latter are in constant danger of being dropped from the 
heights suddenly; the former have little chance to gain experience. 

The breakneck speed with which productions are whipped into 
shape is another concrete result of this gamblers’ paradise. A scenic 
designer, after a long period of idleness, may suddenly get a call asking 
him to prepare a production which should take months of careful 
study, within the allotted time of a few weeks. A job of this kind will 
not show the designer at his best. His work, in consequence, is apt to 
have the quality of a series of accidents. The building and painting, 
done at the last feverish minute, assume the characteristics of a bom- 
bardment. There is no time to make changes at that point or even to 
determine whether any material changes would be desirable. 

This pressure has a bad effect on managements as well. William 
Saroyan’s current play, The Time of Your Life, for which I was en- 
gaged to design the settings, and for which Robert Lewis was the 
original director, is a case in point. Mr. Lewis and I planned a physical 
production which seemed appropriate, one more stylized than the 
present version. The production was in rehearsal for the customary 
period: everything went well until the dress rehearsal. Mr. Saroyan, 
on his arrival, decided that both Mr. Lewis and I had the wrong con- 
ception of his play. With a few hasty changes, the play was presented 
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in New Haven. In a few days, the management decided to scrap the 
entire production as given, and present a new version, using new set- 


tings and other direction. 


I don’t want to argue here whether we were right or wrong. My 
only contention is that if we were wrong, and we may easily have 
been, the mistake should have been discovered weeks earlier. The 


The sooner an effort begins for coop- 
eration and unselfish compromise for 
the good of the whole, the better. 

Rachel Crothers 


Once we agree upon the reason why 
attendance has dropped to such an 
alarming degree — and there must be a 
reason —and start to build again, 
then and only then can we strengthen 
the structure of the theatre. 

Fred Marshall 


. 
Establishment of a Board 


Collective bargaining, in the truest 
sense of the word, is what our theatre 
needs. A board should be set up, with 
representatives from every union and 
employer group— particularly the 
dramatists, who have always refused to 
be on any collective board. And it 
should be not only a New York board; 
it should represent the theatre inter- 
ests throughout the country. And it 
should have the power to enforce its 


decisions, and to fight evils all through ; 


the country. William A. Brady 


A labor board representative of all 
factions is an absolute essential. 
Margaret Webster 


management should not have waited until the last minute to make 
changes, with the resulting loss of time, money and talent. This state 
of affairs is unfortunately not limited to the above production, but is 





Why not a General Council made up 
of representatives of all branches of 
the theatre? Robert Edmond Jones 


Some such board [as the NRA Code 
Authority] would be a great help 
today. Clare Boothe 

Corporate Responsibility 

Those union members who want 
more streamlined unions would do well 
to show more interest in union prob- 
lems. Complaints of union bureaucracy 
all too often come from members who 
would not dream of attending a union 
meeting. Mordecai Gorelik 


The books of a union should be open 
for general inspection so that the mem- 
bers know exactly how the money 
which they pay in dues is spent. The 
leader of a union should act in the 
capacity of a trustee. 

Vinton Freedley 


The only salvation of the producers 
is to organize into a unit as powerful 
and as well run as any of the craft 
unions. Such an organization should be 
responsible to the group itself, to its 
employees and to the public. 

William A. Brady 


an all too frequent happening on Broadway. 


The result of such conditions leaves the earnest worker in the 
theatre with the double handicap of being forced to neglect the tradi- 
tional path of the classics and of being kept from honest experimen- 
tation with new methods. Present-day conditions have puzzled and 
defeated many idealistic producing groups interested in classical 
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many thousands of dollars which 
be used as capital investment, 
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I believe that there should begs 
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No salary should be lowered from 
t scale, but oppressive rules 

shich require pay for no work could be 
nodified. George Abbott 


Why couldn’t the stage crew go on 
;minimum salary and a percentage 
jgsis just the way the actors do when a 
dow is floundering? Clare Boothe 


The producer should have the right 
sted he 


how many technicians he will 
mploy in a particular field. The pres- 
at so-called ‘yellow card’ system is 
both vicious and throttling. . . . The 
@ehestra conductor, who has been 
gected by the composer and manager 


with great care, should be the person 


wthorized to hire and fire his musi- 
cans. Vinton Freedley 
& 


Six Avenues to Enterprise 


Once you cut your prices so that 
you can reach a wider audience, the 


‘Ether problems solve themselves. . 


The Federal Theatre proved that a vast 
adience for living drama exists, if that 
tama can only be presented at low 
i Elmer Rice 


prices. 
SSS 
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repertory theatre; neither can they afford to do any experimentation 
with new methods under the present Broadway regime. We conse- 
quently have the woeful standardization which is apparent. This is 
largely due, in my opinion, to the fact that the average worker in the 
theatre cannot afford to experiment before he receives a commission 
for a production; later there is no time. 


The spontaneous movement of ac- 
tors in the direction [of Sunday per- 
formances and Sunday night clubs] 
should be encouraged instead of dis- 
couraged. Lawrence Langner 


With the assurance of a year’s em- 
ployment actors and stagehands can 
accept lower wage scales that will 
mean real wages rather than apparent 
ones. Lee Simonson 

* 


I believe that a new type of theatre 
building is necessary — one providing 
comfort and luxury comparable to the 
de luxe moving picture houses. 

Jo Mielziner 


New, smaller, well-equipped theatres 
on the road would be an enormous 
stimulus to trouping. In the meantime, 
the theatre has got to create a demand 
for them by sending out a sufficient 
number of good productions of good 
plays. Alfred Lunt 


The actors must see that companies 
of their fellow players go out to places 
which have scarcely known the theatre 
and gradually enlarge their territory. 

Frank Gillmore 


SS SS SS 


Theatres: Experimental; Co- 
operative; National 


Sooner or later a method will have 
to be devised by which experimental 
theatres, membership societies for 
Sunday night performances, repertory 
and cooperative ventures can exist. 

Margaret Webster 


An experimental theatre could not 
possibly exist if the prevailing wage 
scales were to apply. A fair arrange- 
ment might be a salary based on gross 
receipts. . . . Why couldn't the legiti- 
mate theatre back such an enterprise? 
We may find the unions cooperative for 
such a theatre if we suggest that they 
man these theatres with one head and 
several apprentices. E. F. Kook 


The establishment of cooperative 
enterprise in which labor and con- 
sumer-audience share in ownership, 
management and the fruits of col- 
laborative effort — fully cooperative 
throughout — should be encouraged. 

Louis A. Simon 


I believe the best aid for the theatre 
lies in a subsidy by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I favor the restoration of the 
Federal Theatre, or an improved form 
of National Theatre. Philip Loeb 


If a degree of permanence could be guaranteed by the capital be- 
hind play producing, providing a full season’s work for its employees 
both in New York and on the road, not only would the above men- 
tioned conditions be ameliorated but even the union labor problem 


would be eased and perhaps solved satisfactorily. 


To sum up: Immediate success means too much in the present 
theatre. Failure teaches too little. What is needed is the organization 
of groups who will not work by God and by guess, but will make a sin- 
cere effort to eradicate evils past and present. This would result in a 
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reorganized theatre benefiting all concerned artistically and finan- 
cially. If this is to be done on a sound basis, it is necessary for general 
cooperation all the way down the line, from the producers to the last 


stagehand and extra. Boris Aronson 
United Scenic Artists of America, Local 829 


kL po the best I can in regard to your questionnaire but I don’t 

think definite answers can be given to many of the points you raise. 
Union activities are so interlocked with other conditions that no one 
can honestly say what is responsible for the condition of the American 
theatre. Most old showmen when they are complaining about their 
troubles always add that there is nothing wrong that a hit won’t cure 
and I think that is true of the show business. 

1) Probably the present rise in production costs limits production 
of plays, though I don’t think any first-class scripts go unproduced for 
a very long period of time. I do think that production costs definitely 
restrict, if not limit, experimentation in the professional theatre. It is 
only the amateur or little theatre when it is non-unionized that can 
afford to experiment these days. I cannot offer any suggestions how 
these costs can be reduced because even though they are high for the 
individual production to bear, the average stagehand, actor, manager, 
press agent and musician probably receives a very low yearly income. 

2) I do know of some circumstances recently where productions 
have been mismanaged and I believe that in one instance this caused 
the closing of a play prematurely if it didn’t result in the unprofes- 
sional method of presenting it. 

3) Union regulations as such seldom close the show except under 
strike conditions. Union regulations frequently add great burdens to 
the running cost and production costs of plays. This curtails the runs 
when business is at its minimum and it contributes to the cost which 
forces shows to close. I don’t think that the union situation is re- 
sponsible for the present economic stress in the theatre. The union is 
only responsible as above indicated when unreasonable regulations 
cause unnecessary expenses. I have no knowledge of gangster methods 
used in the unions. 

4) A permanent arbitration board with one or two members from 
each union, a producers’ representativeand animpartial chairman would 
be of assistance to producers and unions in adjusting disputes. 

5) Undoubtedly some cooperative arrangement should be worked 
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out to provide automatically that when receipts are at lowest levels all 
interested parties will accept reductions. The present methods of get- 
ting adjusted salaries through the Equity Cuts Board and through the 
Dramatists’ Guild is very unsatisfactory since the producer is required 
to go to these groups with his hat in hand. The actors and dramatists 
make the cuts very reluctantly and usually in amounts that don’t 
greatly increase the chance of a show running materially longer. These 
cuts, in my opinion, should also be handled by a joint board who 
would control all the conditions under which actors would accept cuts 
and provide for increases, etc. I am sure that had such a board been in 
existence, The World We Make (not a Theatre Guild play) could have 
continued its run at the Guild Theatre for some time. 

6) I think it is true that it would be impossible to operate a suc- 
cessful repertory theatre in New York at the present time. I notice you 
add ‘even if the actors and technicians were willing to accept mini- 
mum salaries on a 40-week basis of employment’. It certainly would 
not be possible to do that because you would not have first-class actors 
on a minimum basis and without first-class actors no repertory com- 
pany can succeed. A repertory company would have to have consider- 
able financial backing and the courage to proceed for two or three 
years without expecting profits. This hardly seems worth while to me. 
With twenty or thirty plays running in New York, audiences are able 
to see every type of production during the season. The only person 
who benefits by the repertory season, then, is the actor and it involves 
too much work for the average modern actor. Actually a successful 
play in repertory plays to less business than on a run basis. Therefore 
the authors would receive reduced royalties. The only gain to the 


author would be the revival of old plays. Warren P. Munsell 
Business Manager The Theatre Guild; Theatrical Managers, Agents and Treasurers 


ERE ARE my comments on the questionnaire you sent me: 

H 1) I do not think that production costs have advanced so much 
in the fifteen years I have been in the theatre, or that they limit produc- 
tion. Basic costs in the theatre are labor costs, and I see no way or no 
reason why these should be lowered. 

2) I know of no instance in which either ‘erratic or unsound 
management, or unfair union regulations caused a show to close’. 

3) The distress of the employees in the theatrical field can hardly 
be attributed to what you refer to as the ‘union situation’. It should be 
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obvious to anyone that the economic situation in this country is 
equally distressing in professions and in industries which have no 
‘union situation’. 

4) There are times when unions become high-handed in their re- 
lationships with managers, but these cases are very rare. I know of no 
cases of gangsterism. 

5) I see no reason why the theory of free competition in business 
should not apply to labor unions as well as to employers. 

6) I think that a cooperative arrangement whereby stagehands, 
musicians and actors share in the profits as well as taking lower wages 
with failures might possibly be of value. On the other hand, I think 
very few managers would be willing to agree to such a plan. 

7) I think it is true that it is “impossible under the present set-up 
to operate a successful repertory theatre in New York’, but I do not 
believe that the reasons are solely concerned with the terms of em- 
ployment. I have come to the conclusion that the repertory system 
in New York would suffer from the loss of public interest when bills 


are constantly changed. Herman Shumlin 
League of New York Theatres 


pon’ think that high production costs (question No. 1) limit the 
I production of what appears to the managers to be a very good 
script. But I do believe they exclude the much larger field of producing 
plays which, in the manager’s mind, might be moderately successful. 
Experimentation, however, is definitely restricted by high costs. I 
believe that a new type of theatre building is necessary — one provid- 
ing comfort and luxury comparable to the de luxe moving picture 
houses, large enough to seat twice as many as the average legitimate 
theatre but insuring perfect sight and auditory conditions for each 
seat, and prices at a much lower scale, and yet insuring the manager 
enough return to warrant producing good plays without lowering 
existing standards of cast or production. 

2) I believe that so-called union problems are basically no differ- 
ent from the problems of so-called organized managers, authors and 
actors. Certain of the labor organizations are more selfish and less 
cooperative than others, but the basic fault of unions in the theatrical 
industry is their failure to see that permanent employment at a reason- 
able wage is much more profitable, and brings more prosperity, than 
occasional employment at a high scale, to both the employer and em- 
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PAINTING THE SHOW 


Scene painters from United Scenic Artists, Local 829, 
at work transferring the designer’s scale drawings to 
the canvas flats of the settings themselves. Two 
methods of scene painting are illustrated: the vertical 
style in which the men paint on a frame which slides 
up and down through a groove in the floor (at the 
Bergman Studio), and the horizontal (at the Tri- 
angle shop) in which the painting is done with a 
long brush on the floor itself. 
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THE SETS 
IN THE 


WORKSHOP 


The double revolving stages used for The World We 
Make are shown here as they are set up at the 
workshop of the Studio Alliance. Sections of 
tenement house setting are seen in the upper pic- 
ture while, at left, the draftsmen survey the steam 
boiler scene which backs up the tenement flat on 
one of the revolving stages. 
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Workmen assem- 
bling a wagon stage 
at Barney Turner's. 


The Studio Alli- 
ance at a typically 
chaotic moment. 
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ployee who work with their eyes on the time clock. 

3) The use of the words ‘gangster methods’ in relation to union 
activities is purely a matter of interpretation. I believe in the principle 
of unions, but union organizers and leaders are generally as selfish and 
lacking in farsightedness as the managers used to be before the rise of 
unionism in the theatre field. 

4) It is possible that the establishment of a labor board repre- 
sentative of all factions might be of some assistance in counteracting 
the desire on the part of each organization to think only in terms of its 
own membership needs rather than of the health of the theatre. 

5) I think that the adjustment of wages based on the success of a 
show will always stir up the inevitable question of the right to partici- 
pate in the possible extra profits if you don’t also participate in the 

ible loss. 

6) I think the failure of managers to operate repertory theatres 
successfully is as much the actors’ fault as the stagehands’. Repertory 
can only succeed on a long-term guarantee at a low wage scale for all 


concerned. Fo Mielziner 
United Scenic Artists of America, Local 829 


IGH PRODUCTION costs encountered today in our theatres do limit 

H production and restrict experimentation. In nearly every in- 
stance, 50 percent of the cost could be reduced. Unfortunately, most 
producers know little about cutting corners and engaging competent 
people to watch their interests closely. Lack of knowledge of how to 
conserve in the several hundred directions in which expenditures are 
made in producing a show suggests to my mind that go percent of the 
producers know little about how their money is spent. Scenic artists 
and costume designers are always out to make reputations for them- 
selves while the producer is sold short unless he knows his business. 
Lack of interest on the part of his own manager will break him also. 
The outdoor operettas with which I was connected at Jones Beach 
and Randall’s Island two years ago were forced to close because the 
unions would not gamble with us on weather conditions and we were 
forced to pay full weekly salaries although we only averaged two per- 
formances out of six per week. Unsound management, which brought 
Very Warm for May into New York at a tremendous production ex- 
pense, hastened its closing because the backers refused to put up any 
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more money. I have heard many rumors of unsound management 
closing more shows than union regulations. 

Unions, particularly the stagehands’, have observed regulations 
which dissipate a producer’s money, whether he needs the services of 
union members or not. To take a few pieces of scenery out of a dark 
theatre necessitates calling in the heads of three departments, al- 
though the electrician and property man are not needed. When a dress 
rehearsal commences and a full crew is necessary, union rulings do not 
permit the cutting down of the number of the full crew near the end of 
the rehearsal when the action becomes slower and fewer men are 
needed. If one wardrobe trunk is moved into the theatre, two men are 
called for a minimum of two hours, to do one minute’s work. The 
carpenter who works on the fly rail is not allowed to leave his position 
and do any other work on the stage. The local switchboard man is not 
allowed to go out and strike or set any other equipment. An actor can 
only be travelled in a railroad train and he must be furnished a sleeper 
between Io p.m. and 6 a.M., although when he works in vaudeville or 
any other branch of show business, he can ride in a bus or by whatever 
means of transportation the manager offers. When a show needs re- 
hearsing prior to its New York opening, chorus and actors are required 
to furnish only 7% hours per day, including performance time. There 
can be no rehearsals on Sunday unless the town in which the show is 
playing can give Sunday performances. I could cite ten pages of rules 
like these which probably had to be formulated at one time to curtail 
abuse, but work hardship on the producer today. 

There has never been any labor board which would adjudicate a 
dispute against labor. 

Your suggested cooperative arrangement by which wages would 
be adjusted to receipts is an excellent one. Unfortunately some greedy 
producers who have only one show at stake would probably cause 
more headaches than all the unions, if your plan is ever tried out. 

I do not think a repertory theatre would get to first base. Reper- 
tory might be good for other cities but not for New York. Summer 
theatres are merely a fad and cannot be an index for a permanent 
repertory company. The public wants to see new plays, not old ones. 

While I think it is commendable that THEATRE ARTS worries about 
the American legitimate theatre, I do not think there is anything that 
can be done to help it. It has been kicked around so thoroughly by 
unions, producers and theatre owners in the face of competition sup- 
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plied by Hollywood and the radio, that it is really now staggering on 
its last legs. Good shows will always make money and bad shows 
should close. It has always been the rule and the theatre today is 
merely illustrating it a bit more vividly. The public has gotten smart 
and only buys what it wants. As far as London having 45 theatres open 
to Broadway’s 22, the reports from my London correspondent indicate 
that few of the shows in London are breaking even. 

I hope the above will help you in your survey, and I caution you 
not to get too worried about the legitimate theatre. If you try to help 


it, it will probably turn around and bite you. Fohn Shubert 
League of New York Theatres 


I WELCOME the opportunity you afford and hope that I may be pres- 
ent at a round table meeting that should follow. I haven’t been 
around long, but in eighteen years I’ve learned that the trouble cannot 
be traced to malpractice or unfair practice of the Electrical Union. 

We do not consider $60 per week for 35 hours work in the factory 
exorbitant and remembering the number of weeks an electrician aver- 
ages in a year in the theatre, we do not think his salary unfair. We 
have been subjected to arbitrary decisions on the part of the union 
where we had no voice and we believe a Labor Relations Board could 
readily overcome this difficulty. 

If you will check costs on productions you will discover that they 
are not excessive. Electrical equipment is competitively priced on very 
reasonable terms. As far as I know producers are not prevented from 
putting on shows because of costs. I base this statement on intimate 
relationship with a good number of producers. Shows do not fail be- 
cause of excessive operating expenses. They fail because they lack 
audience appeal. A good show does business and a bad show can’t, even 
if its operating costs are ridiculously low. I think most complaints are 
mere alibis to cover up producers’ bad selections. 

However this does not apply to the experimental theatre. An ex- 
perimental theatre cannot possibly exist where its very life depends 
upon constant change of theatre technique and constant research. 
Since its operations would of necessity be in a small theatre and its 
income very small, it could not continue to operate if prevailing wage 
scales as exist in the legitimate theatre were to apply. Perhaps a fair 
arrangement might be a salary based on its gross receipts. I believe 
this kind of a theatre is sorely needed. It would give opportunity to 
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young authors, young directors, young actors and new and young 
technicians who are so necessary to keep the theatre fresh. We can 
learn from industry in this respect. Why couldn’t the legitimate thea- 
tre back such a movement? We may find the unions cooperative for 
such a theatre if we suggest that they man these theatres with one 
head and several apprentices. 

No product sells itself. Producers have learned how necessary it is 
to have smart advertising and publicity for proper exploitation of their 
shows. But producers as a group have not learned that the theatre 
itself must be sold to the public, not only the public that goes to the 
theatre today but also the public that will be going to the theatre of 
tomorrow. I cannot suggest the best method that the legitimate thea- 
tre as a group can use to make the general public theatre conscious, 
but I do know that an intelligent scheme, properly handled, will help 


to increase the theatregoing public. E. F. Kook 
Treasurer, Century Lighting Company 


“W Juat wit I get? . . . How much will it cost me?’ These are 

the favorite questions the theatre, with all its illusions and 
golden aims, puts to the big-wig sibyls of Broadway. The responses are 
couched in the vernacular of labor and dollars and cents with such 
persistent repetition that today the whole organization of the theatre 
has affected the pose of big business. Yet the final success of a pro- 
duction inevitably depends upon the degree of effective cooperation 
established between the managers and workers. Recently abuse 
and suspicion have come close to destroying the mutual integ- 
rity that exists between managers and workers and between groups of 
workers themselves. No one thinks of the other fellow’s interest. Every 
day is Labor Day. Nothing can move till someone else does something 
who must, however, wait for someone who stepped out for a cup of 
coffee and took the book along with him. There follows the inevitable 
resignation, ‘ Well let it go, we’ll take the next scene.’ So a cup of coffee 
may control the fate of a play. 

“What will I get?’ is everyone’s reaction from top to bottom. The 
sibylline answer is golden in its obviousness. The Four Freedoms, 
experiment and individual initiative are what you will not get, but 
these things are what you can have with sacrifice and homage, for the 
institution of the theatre will remain sovereign as long as the Four 
Freedoms remain. Those with the will give their best to the theatre for 
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the sheer pleasure derived from doing something well, along with oth- 
ers doing the same job equally well and with no more than reasonable 
regard for remuneration and applause for their job well done. Here is 
the theatre’s strength. This is the aim of a unified theatre. Simplified 
productions, repertory and profit-sharing are part of its platform. 


Donald Oenslager 
United Scenic Artists of America, Local 829 


I po not think that over-unionization is in any way responsible for 
the present condition of the theatre. I do not believe that cost of 
roduction in the theatre has increased proportionately more than in 

other lines of business. Every good play that is produced helps the 
theatre and every bad play hurts it. A drastic lowering of costs would 

be much more likely to increase the number of bad plays produced. 

The success of Saroyan’s play The Time of Your Life should be 
sufficient proof to indicate that the theatre is still open to experimen- 
tation. Mr. Saroyan happens to write well enough to overcome his 
inexperience in play construction. Too often the word ‘experimenta- 
tion’ is used as an excuse for ignorant playwriting by tyros who are 
unwilling to submit themselves to the very difficult work necessary to 
construct a play soundly and write it well. 

Certainly over-unionization does not prevent the operation of a 
successful repertory theatre. A repertory theatre presumes that the 
first interest of the audience is in acting. That simply is not true to- 
day. The emphasis of interest today is not in the acting but in the play. 
That is to be regretted, possibly, but it is true. 

The theatre very badly needs more good plays. The good ones 
that are being written today are being written by those playwrights 
who have spent more time writing for the theatre than writing for pic- 
tures. Any number of young men who have shown promise in their 
first plays have been beguiled into giving up the theatre for Holly- 
wood. It is my opinion that the seduction by Hollywood of the best 
young talent of the theatre is most responsible for the New York 


theatre shrinking to its present size. Howard Lindsay 
Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors’ League of America; Actors Equity Ass'n 


ce American theatre has the facilities and audiences for three 
times as many plays as are now being produced in New York. 
I believe there are between twenty-five and fifty good manuscripts by 
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young American authors available for production which cannot be 
produced for one or other of the reasons set forth below: 

Lawrence 1) Production costs have almost doubled in the last fifteen years, so 
aera that investors’ money goes only about one-half as far as it did formerly, 

2) Irresponsible managers have caused so many stringent regula- 
tions to be made that the reputable managements have their hands 
tied in every direction by union regulations. 

3) Investors receive such reduced amounts from the motion 
picture rights that a play is no longer a good gamble. 

4) The quarrel between the Dramatists’ Guild and the motion 
picture companies has greatly reduced the number of plays purchased 
by picture companies. 

5) This quarrel has also prevented the financing of at least 25-30% 
more plays per annum by the motion picture companies. The victims 
of this quarrel are mainly the young authors. No really intelligent 
effort has been made to settle this quarrel, nor do I believe that it will 
be made until the younger authors insist on it. 

6) The bonding required under union contracts ties up many 
thousands of dollars which could be used as capital investment. 
Arrangements should be made with a bonding company to avoid the 
tying up of capital which could otherwise be used for production. 

7) The attitude of the actors towards special performances, special 
Sunday performances, etc., has prevented the growth in this country of 
Sunday night clubs, which has been responsible for a large number of 
new productions in London, the plays being tried out in the clubs and 
thereafter being transferred to London theatres when successful. 
The spontaneous movement of actors in this direction should be en- 


\ couraged instead of discouraged. Lawrence Langner 
i League of New York Theatres; Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors’ League of America 
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IGH PRODUCTION costs do, of course, tend to and actually do limit 
H production. Costs of any kind, high or low, always have an 
William effect, sometimes good and sometimes bad. Anything which is a con- 
Saroyan dition must have an effect. Theatrical experimentation, however, is 
restricted by costs, high or low, only insofar as the persons involved 
would be restricted anyhow, by themselves. Costs haven’t kept pro- 
ducers from going on producing bad plays, and profits haven’t en- 

couraged the writers of bad plays to write good ones. 
Experimentation itself, as such, has very little to do with the mat- 
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HIGHER AND HIGHER 


The town’s newest musical show finds Jack Haley back in riotous form, 
assisted by Marta Eggert, Shirley Ross, the co-stars, and a large cast which 
includes a delightfully mad trained seal. Dwight Deere Wiman has sponsored 
the production. The book is by Gladys Hurlbut and Joshua Logan, who also 
wielded the directorial baton; the songs are by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz 
Hart; the scenery by Jo Mielziner; choreogr raphy, as seems to be usual in 
the town’s musicals, by Robert Alton. 


Lucas and Monroe 
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LADY IN WAITING 


Gladys George plays the disreputable heroine 
of Margery Sharp’ s Lady in Waiting with all 
the gusto and breeziness that the part re- 
quires. Brock Pemberton produced the play, 
which is a dramatization by Miss Sharp of 
her novel, The Nutmeg Tree. Miss George is 
seen here with her famous bathtub and her 
maid, Griffin, played by Anita Bolster. 





LIFE WITH FATHER 


The Chicago company of Life with Father is 
meeting with as much success in the Windy 
City as its parent company at Broadway’ 
Empire Theatre. Lillian Gish and Perey 
Waram play the Mother and Father tole 
originated by Dorothy Stickney and Howard 
Lindsay in the New York production. 
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ter. The word itself is the wrong word for the thing it intends to 
identify. There can be no experiment in art. There can be only at- 
tempt and accomplishment, or attempt and failure. If the thing at- 
tempted is of greater importance than the mere attempting, it is likely 
to be successful in spite of failure somewhere or other. 

If and when production costs of any sort prohibit the playing of 
great plays already written, the writer of the great plays will himself 
devise a means to correct the condition. There is no wisdom in worry- 
ing about production costs prohibiting the playing of bad plays, be- 
cause enough of them are produced anyhow. If costs of some sort or 
another, however, prohibit somebody from writing great plays, or 
from being himself great, then of course a committee should hold a 
meeting and discuss carefully whether or not there is time before the 
writer's death to change the pattern of automatic behavior of the 
whole world, and if not, to go out and get a drink, and tell the writer to 
do the best he can under the terms and restrictions of the present 
world. If there is time to change the style of behavior of the whole 
world, the committee will either have to decide among themselves 
what the new style is to be, or refer the matter to the writer himself. 

2) Erratic, unsound or other kinds of management have, I be- 
lieve, forced shows to stay open too long, continuing the process of 
reducing all things to the present standard of glib, idiotic and pointless 
meaning. (As soon as the meaning ceases to be glib, idiotic and 
pointless the poor people want to know what it means. It means they'd 
better go back to Yale and look out the window at the truck across the 
street, and start their educations all over again.) 

3) I don’t know anything about union situations. Whatever their 
conditions are, they are all right if there is something to work with in 
the first place. I hear of tremendous profits to producers, stars, writers 
and hangers-on with money. I will be delighted to try to write great 
plays for nothing if the above-named people will do whatever it is they 
do free, for art, for humanity, for the world, for anything at all. I 
think the carpenters ought to get as much as they possibly can, the 
way things stand now. 

4) If improvement is the thing that’s desired — if restoration to 
decency and dignity of art, the theatre, producers, players, writers, 
union executives, members of unions, people, the world and reality is 
desired — it doesn’t seem very likely that it is to be accomplished by 
one set of connivers working with or trying to hinder another set of 
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connivers. Everybody in America is organized, except E. E. Cummings, 
Everybody belongs to some union or another which seeks to protect 
itself against some other union or another. Nobility can’t possibly 
creep in here anywhere. Cut-throating is both inevitable and proper. 
I can’t very well ask a rich producer of plays to give my cousin some of 
his money because my cousin is trying very hard to write great plays 
and needs the money, and the rich producer is not trying, or can’t 
write anything but his name, and doesn’t need money, but in time my 
cousin may organize, put the cards on the table, maybe even resort to 
gangster methods, and maybe get something. In the meantime I hope 
he writes a great play without the money. 

5) Everybody’s thinking about money instead of about what 
they’re really supposed to be doing. All arrangements involving a 
number of people are automatically cooperative. The only thing you 
can do is cooperate a little heavier in one direction than in another, 
which leaves the other direction with a feeling that it has been gang- 
sterized. And maybe it has. But it’ll get even. 

6) Under the present set-up it’s a wonder you can live, let alone 
operate any kind of a theatre. The life of the theatre is, I believe, very 
important, and I believe further that it is a good idea to discuss things 
openly instead of in whispers. It’s a question of what theatre we mean 
and who is available to discuss the things with. 45 plays in London, 
in a war-time blackout. The Great White Way: 22. 67 altogether. One 
world. One race of people. One source of plays. The play in the world 
is a pretty good one at the moment, by the shabby melodramatic 
standards which play-lovers understand so speedily and accept so 
stupidly. Maybe you don’t need any plays other than that one. Maybe 
it’s absurd to imitate it any longer. Maybe art should be suspended 
altogether until everybody learns to live and is ready to move deeper 
into the experience with art. Maybe obviousness is bankrupt. Maybe 
nobody needs either the bad play of the world or the worse plays of 
the theatre. Maybe everything should be disorganized. 

If not, however, something or another will continue to happen in 
the world, such as it is, and in the theatre, such as it is. 

As things are, everything seems to be O.K. to me. I can under- 
stand everything. Nothing seems to be out of order. There is no ele- 
ment of surprise in anything that is happening. A feeble world. A 


feeble people. A feeble art. A feeble behavior. William Saroyan 
Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors’ League of America 
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AvING been on the road for two seasons I do not feel qualified to 
make any remarks about the Broadway scene other than the 
obvious one that a good script still seems to draw good audiences 
while a bad one does not. There is no economic problem that I know 
of, by the way, that a good script will not solve. 

We were told on all sides — to transfer the discussion from Times 
Square to the country’s ‘open spaces’ — that we could not possibly 
make money doing one-night stands with a play with a cast of fifty 
and musicians to boot. But The Taming of the Shrew is a good play, and 
we grossed as much trouping with it as with almost any other play in 
our career. Repertory, they have said for years, could not make the 
grade on the road. But I seem to remember that Miss Cornell, with 
Candida, Romeo and Fuliet and The Barretts, had a triumphant success 
in the hinterland. And our tour, last year, with Amphitryon, Idiot's 
Delight and The Sea Gull was highly remunerative. It may still be 
true, in a sense, that star casts draw better road audiences than non- 
star casts, though I notice that Tobacco Road seems to have had al- 
most no pain in its wanderings. But all the names in the world will not 
suffice if you have not got a good play behind them. 

Although the road has its special problems, of booking, buildings 
and transportation, the advantages of trouping are manifold. The 
audiences are perfection. Every night is a first night. And a play has an 
opportunity to make money long after it has drained the purse of its 
New York public. The worst of the disadvantages are the theatres you 
have to play in. A scattered few are as good or better than any in New 
York. But the majority have wretched equipment, worse acoustics 
and sight lines, and are exhausting to act in as a result. 

I will never forget one cold, draughty barn on the coast, where the 
only sign outside the theatre pointed to the motion picture theatre 
next door, or another, in the middle west, without any dressing rooms, 
where the wardrobe mistress had to press the costumes in an alley in 
a drizzling rain. But still, even in the worst of these theatres, there are 
audiences — sometimes so far back they can barely see the stage, but 
still, thank God, audiences. New, smaller, well-equipped theatres on 
the road would be an enormous stimulus to trouping. In the mean- 
time, the theatre has got to create a demand for them by sending out a 


sufficient number of good productions of good plays. Alfred Lunt 
Actors Equity Ass'n 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
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N cUROPEA COSTUME (BOOK 

UP erat Te Canney ate Brooke, 5.00 ‘2 

OSCAR WILDE AND THE YELLOW NINETIES a7} 





Fisher and 3.00 
DO YOU WANT TO GET INTO RADIO? 
Frank A. Arnold 1.50 


THE STAR TURNS RED 


Sean O’Casey 3.00 
PASSENGER TO BALI 

Ellis St. Joseph 2.00 

we — AN ISLAND 
mer Rice 2.00 

LITERATURE FOR INTERPRET. INTERPRETATION 

Bates and K. 2.75 

L SPAIN 

purobeth E. 2.25 
MORE LiFe STUDIES (MONOLOGUES 

Tom Powers 1.00 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N.Y. 








Theatre-Craft 
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ACTING: The First Six Lessons 
by Richard Boleslavsky 


Essays in dialogue form on the art of 
acting; authoritative advice, delightful 
reading, fifth printing. $1.50 


AN ACTOR PREPARES 
by Constantin Stanislavski 


Theory and art of acting by the world 
famous theatre director. “. . . surely 
one of the most precious books in the 
whole history of the art of acting.” 
New York Herald Tribune. $2.50 


A METHOD OF LIGHTING 
THE STAGE 


by Stanley McCandless 


A new edition, entirely revised and 
newly illustrated, brings up to date 
the book that has served the profes- 
sional and tributary theatre as a stand- 
ard text on lighting for many years. 

$1.50 


Order from your bookseller, or from 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 E. 49 St. New York 
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THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premiéres 


The Metropolitan Opera, by Irving 
Kolodin. Oxford: $3.75. Revised 
chronicle of the Metropolitan, bring- 
ing this valuable volume up to date. 


Fean Racine, by A. F. B. Clark. Har- 
vard University Press: $3.50. The first 
critical analysis of Racine’s plays in 


English. 


Western European Costume, by Iris 
Brooke: $5. Scandinavian Peasant 
Costume, by Kathleen Primmer: $4. 
Medieval Costume in England and 
France, by Mary G. Houston: $4.25. 
All published by Macmillan. Three 
new additions to an excellent series of 
costume books. 


Vera, by Georg Kaiser. Alliance: $2.50. 
Novel by an outstanding German 
playwright. 


Let’s Do Some Gilbert & Sullivan, by 
Edmond Rickett and Benjamin Hoog- 
land. Coward-McCann: $2.50. A prac- 
tical production handbook to a popu- 
lar pastime. 


Elizabethan Music and Musical Criti- 
cism, by Morrison Boyd. University of 
Pennsyloania Press: $3.50. Music 
during the reigns of Queen Elizabeth 
and King James. 


The Tragedies of Herod and Mariamne, 
by Maurice Valency. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press: $3. A study of the thirty- 
five plays written since the middle 
ages on the story of Herod and 
Mariamne. 


Letters to Mary, by Catherine Hayes 
Brown. Random House: $3. Helen 
Hayes’ career recounted by her 
mother in letters to her daughter. 


The Dark Star, by March Cost. Knopf: 
$2.50. Novel about theatre folk. 


Children and the Theater, by Caroline 
Fisher and Hazel Robertson. Stanford 
University Press: $3. Handbook for 
the teacher dealing with child actors 
who perform for child audiences. 


















OUTSTANDING 
for Little 


THORNTON WILDE 
Pulitzer Prize Play 


OUR TOV 
One of the greatest and 4 
guished plays in all modem 
Production at present restricted 
cities. Write for details. 





AGAIN AVAILABLE 
OUTWARD BOU 


New Plays 


for immediate release 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN — 
FAMILY PORTRAIT 
THE WHITE STEED 
BACHELOR BORN 
MORNING'S AT SEVEN 
KINDRED 
FARM OF THREE ECHOES — 
| KILLED THE COUNT 
DISTINGUISHED GATHER 
IN A HOUSE LIKE THIS 
MY HEART'S IN THE Hi 
SPRING MEETING 
DEAR OCTOPUS 


Tonight at 8:30 
Tovarich 
A Woman's a Fool 








You, Mt My Daring ¥ m 
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The Enchanted Maze Br other Petroc's Retox 
Here Come the Clowns _The Fi irst Legion 
The Merchant of David Harum 
Yonkers Wuthering Height: 
The Vinegar Tree Here Today 
Murder in the The Lady Has @ Heat 
Cathedral Hote! Universe 
The Show-off Night Must Fall 
Time and the Conways Libel 
French Without Tears Call It @ Day 
George and Margaret Fresh Fields 
ren —. P The Wind and the Ra 
ride and Prejudice 7 
There's Always Juliet The Bishop Midedlons 
: Squaring the Circle 
Late Christopher Bean aah 
The Shining Hour 
Laburnum Grove sea 
Personal Appearance Petticoat Fever 
The Cradle Song Double Door 
The Torchbearers As Husbands Go 
Kind Lady Candlelight 
Accent on Youth Dangerous Corner 
NOW READY 


A new list of plays for Stock and 
Summer Theatres. Send for your copy 
today. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New You 
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ROCHESTER 
SUMMER THEATRE 


AVON ON HIGH PLAYHOUSE 
Leonard Altobell, Director 
Recently with 
“Le Theatre des Quatre Saisons”’ (of Paris, France) 
**Where the Student is the Actor”’ 


5th Season Summer Stock 


@ Each Student Guaranteed Parts in at Least Five 
Productions 
@ All Leading Parts Played by Students 
June 13-Sept. 2 


Send for Catalog Explaining 


Our Unique Student Stock Company } 
410 EMERSON STREET 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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At Beautiful CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
On the Historic Monterey Coast of California 


GOLDEN BOUGH SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


July 1— August 25 


Director, EDWARD GERHARD KUSTER, lately 

director of American and British plays 

and coach for MAX REINHARDT in his 
WORKSHOP OF THE THEATRE in 


advises Miss Sadie Ennis 
Wardrobe Mistress of 


“HIGHER AND HIGHER” 
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concentrated summer courses. 


june course — june 10-july 5 
(4 weeks) 


midsummer course, july 22-aug 9 


(2 weeks) 


late summer course, aug. 26-sept, {3 


(3 weeks) 
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for further information write 


215 west 11 street, new york, a, y 
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@ One delightful pipeful of the 
Original Rum & Maple Blend 
53 will tell you why it has be- 
come America’s No. 1 Fine Pipe 
Tobacco. There never was a 
tobacco like it. It's a master 
mixture of costly sun-bright 
Virginia, North Carolina and 
Syrian Latakia tobaccos blend- ’ ; 
ed in the English tradition, then [-4#@..747 os 
infused with genuine Jamaica (= 

Rum and pure Vermont Maple 
Sugar. Buy the regular foil pack 
—25¢ was 70¢; or the handy 
small size pocket-fit pouch — I 5¢, 
was 40¢. Also in 5, 8 and 16 Insist on the Original Rum 
oz. Rum Barrel Canisters. & Maple Pipe Mixture, 
Blend 53. Guard against 
imitations. Write for gen- 
erous somple, send 5¢ coin 
or stamps to cover mailing 
‘and handling cost. When 
you buy look for the words 
5 “Original”,“Blend 53" and 
this mame .. . RUM 
MAPLE TOBACCO CORP., 
108-E East 16th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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HOLLYWOOD j 3 th 1 99 acm 

WORK and PLAY in the three theatres, on une t roug > ’ 1940 ' ‘ 
the shores and among the pines and cypresses . 
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HOTEL 3 


On Capitol Hill | | 
WASHINGTON, D. Cia 


Across from Union Station§ ; ST 
within walking distance of (iggy 
the Capitol and House and 
Senate Office Buildings 
Close to shopping and thes 
atrical district. All Rooms) 


With Bath. 
from 
$2.50 
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Near Lake Sunapee 
NEW LONDON 
\ N. H. 
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fighth Season — July Sth to Sept. 1st 


THe NEW LONDON PLAYERS 
of New Hampshire 
Affiliated Student Group 
Accredited by the Curry School of Boston 
student anteed three playing parts in 
- phe wore productions 
Diectors: Josephine E. Holmes, Dorothy A. Claverie 
951 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 











GLOUCESTER 

SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 

Rocky Neck Gloucester, Mass. 


21st Season 
June 29 to Sept. 1 


| ACTING * MENSENDIECK = PRODUCTION 


Special Course in Playwriting 
Weekly Public Performances 
for booklet address: 


£0. CUNNINGHAM 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 
this issue 


Plays reviewed in 


marked* ° 


are 


THE 
COUNTRY 
PLAYHOUSE 


OF 
Westport, Conn. 


in Association with 


The Boris Marshalov Studio of the 
Theatre 


announces 


Summer School of Acting 


under the personal supervision of 


BORIS MARSHALOV 


Qualified students will be used in the 
professional productions which last 
season used such stars as: 


Jane Cowl 
Eva Le Gallienne 
Ruth Gordon 


Alla Nazimova 
Laurette Taylor 


For further information write to 


JOHN HAGGOTT 
245 West 52nd Street 
New York City 





| CAPE COD 
: INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, INC. 


: EAST BREWSTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


ON THE BOARDS 


SKYLARK (Oct. 11) Gertrude Lawrence 
flashes brilliantly through a mediocre 
parlor comedy by Samson Raphaelson. 


:| B.Mus. Degree and certificates offered under 
:| charter of State of Massachusetts 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER Courses ee | eee 
(Oct. 16) Kaufman and Hart’s excoriating |: wn ae sons G5 ies , 
take-off on Alexander Woollcott, as pet : poe ; ee 


: @ Intensive 8 weeks course, July 1-Aug. 24 


VIOLIN 
Harrison Keller : 
Richard Warbasse |: 


formed by Monty Woolley supported by a 
giddy cast, provides a riotous evening in 


: VOICE 
:| Martha Atwood Baker 
the theatre. : 


DAZIAN’S 


TOO MANY GIRLS (Oct. 18) merry doings = wel an 
HEATRICAL FABRICS at Pottawatomie directed by George Ab BALLET 
bott, with a cast of first-rate youngsters : Muriel Stuart Edward Caton : 
FOR Rodgers and Hart music and Robert | |}} DRAMA DICTION ART 
Alton dances. LANGUAGES 


eae : . : For further information address Secretary i 
MARGIN FOR ERROR (Nov. 3) multiple | |3| 175 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. Schuyler 4-2467 


murder, spiced with verbal venom, aimed | |ScsvssssssscsscccecesssssssesssssssveusavsssssssenseaavavsvesssanaaT alll 
by Clare Boothe against a Nazi Consul 
Acted and directed by Otto L. Preminger. 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8) Clarence 
Day's beguiling book turned into warm 
and hilarious comedy by Russel Crouse 
and Howard Lindsay who acts Father to 
Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie. 


DUBARRY WAS A LADY (Dec. 6) Ethel 
Merman and Bert Lahr romp hilariously 
from Broadway to Louis XV Versailles 
in an eye-filling show costumed and set 
by Raoul Péne Du Bois with Cole Porter 

and Robert Alton dances. 


STUMES & DRAPERIES 





re featured by these ‘’HITS”’ 
1939 (among many others) 





JASPER 
DEETER 


WILL CONDUCT A 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 8- August 17 


THE BALLET THEATRE 
DUBARRY WAS A LADY 
NELLZAPOPPIN 

THE STREETS OF PARIS 
100 MANY GIRLS 


e now for o FREE COPY of Deeter will teach twelve 


music 
ss hours each week. 
ABRICS CAN DO FOR YOUR SHOW WHEN WE ARE MARRIED (Dec. 25) 

J. B. Priestley’ s mediocre farce-comedy 


Address: 
Acting Really Taught 


c o Hedgerow Theatre 
Moylan, Pa. 


of Yorkshire small-town life. 


THE MALE ANIMAL (Jan. 9) gay evening 
with Thurberesque overtones when a gen- 
tle professor revolts against the predatory 
male. Elliott Nugent, co-author with 
James Thurber, in the lead. 


AZIAN’S, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


| 44th STREET, NEW YORK 
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PO RRNA ET SRAM 8 RNR TY SOLER, 
| 


One of the biggest 
smash hits of the 


last TEN years” 
—TIME 


SAM H. HARRIS 
presents 


THE MAN 
WHO CAME 
TO DINNER 


A Comedy 


by MOSS HART and 
GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 


with 
MONTY WOOLLEY 


MUSIC BOX THEATRE 


45 Street, West of Broadway 
MATINEES THURSDAY & SATURDAY 
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GILBERT MILLER 


presents 





FLORA 


ROBSON 
“Ladies in 


Retirement 


By EDWARD PERCY 
and REGINALD DENHAM 
with 


ESTELLE WINWOOD 
and ISOBEL ELSOM 











HENRY MILLER’S Theatre 
124 West 43rd Street 





See for Yourself continued 


| MY DEAR CHILDREN (Jan. 21) A eae! 


with impromptu asides exhibiting John 
Barrymore as an aging and amorous | 
actor. 


TWO FOR THE SHOW (Fed. 8) Mildly 
sophisticated intimate revue, nicely dressed 
by Raoul Péne Du Bois. With Eve Arden, 
Brenda Forbes, Richard Hayden and the 
jitterbug princess, Betty Hutton. 


REUNION IN NEW YORK (Feb. 21) 
Young performers ‘from Vienna’ in a 
series of sketches, gay and _ touching. 
Lotte Goslar, comic dance-mime, as guest 
star. 


*THE FIFTH COLUMN (Mar. 6) by 
Ernest Hemingway. Theatre Guild pro- 
duction with Franchot Tone, Katherine 
Locke. 


SEPARATE ROOMS (Mar. 23) Alan Dine- 
hart in a four-authored farce imported 
from Hollywood. Staging, Wm. B. Fried- 
lander. 


*LILIOM (Mar. 25) revival of Benjamin 
F. Glazer’s adaptation of the Molnar play 
with Burgess Meredith and Ingrid Berg- 
man. Producer: Vinton Freedley. 


*LADIES IN RETIREMENT (Mar. 26) 
H. B. Irving crime-tale dramatized by 
Edward Percy and Reginald Denny, the 
latter directing. With Flora Robson. 


*LADIES IN WAITING (Mar. 27) author- 
dramatization of The Nutmeg Tree by 
Margery Sharp, with Gladys George and 
Alan Napier. Director: Antoinette Perry; 
producer: Brock Pemberton. 


RICHARD II (April 1) second return en- 
gagement of the Maurice Evans produc- 
tion staged by Margaret Webster. 


HIGHER AND HIGHER (A pril 4) Rodgers 
and Hart spring musical with Jack Haley. 
Scenery, Jo Mielziner; costumes, Lucinda 
Ballard; choreography, Robert Alton. 
Staged by Joshua Logan. Producer: 
Dwight Deere Wiman. 

SUSPECT (April 9) by Reginald Denham 
and Edward Percy, with Pauline Lord. 
Producers: D. MacLean and A. J. Beck- | 
hard. 

MEDICINE SHOW (April 12) by Oscar 
Saul and Hoffman R. Hayes, with inci- 
dental music by Hanns Eisler. Produced 
by Carly Wharton and Martin Gabel. 





— and Looking Backward 
NEW HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26, 1938) 


1940 version of Olsen and Johnson’s 
rowdy revue with stooge accompaniment. 


NEW PINS AND NEEDLES (Nov. 27, 
1937) Labor Stage in a vigorous left wing 
revue directed by Robert H. Gordon, with | 
music by Harold J. Rome. New sketches 
by Harold Rome and Joseph Schrank. 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033) sordid 
details of life among Georgia crackers, 
now in seventh year. 


CLOSED | 
*PASSENGER TO BALI (Mar. 14-16) 
*GOODBYE IN THE NIGHT (Mar. 18-23) | 
A CASE OF YOUTH (Mar. 23-27) 
THE PHILADELPHIA STORY (Mar. 28, 1939" | 

Mar. 30, 1940) 

*THE WEAK LINK (Mar. 4-30) 
SEE MY LAWYER (Sept. 27-A pril 6) 
TIME OF YOUR LIFE (Oct. 25—A pril 6) 
THEATRE OF THE PICCOLI (Mar. 21-A pril 6) 
MAMBA’S DAUGHTERS (Mar. 23-A pril 6) 
THE SCENE OF THE CRIME (Mar. 28-A pril 6) 
JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK (Jan. 16—A pril 13) 
| TWO ON AN ISLAND (Jan. 22-A pril 13) 
AN INTERNATIONAL INCIDENT (A pril 2-13) 
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“MOST ADULT REVUE 
IN TOWN" 
BENCHLEY, NEW YORKER 


* 
NEW 


PINS & NEEDLES 


Music & Lyrics by HAROLD J. ROME 
Directed by ROBERT H. GORDON 
Sketches by JOSEPH SCHRANK 

Sets by S. SYRJALA 


MATS. WED. & SAT. AT tw 
40c, 75c, $1.00 


EVENINGS AT 8:40 
55c, $1.10, $1.65 
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WINDSOR THEATRE 


48th St. East of Broadway — BR. 9.38 
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The PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY 
and 


The THEATRE GUILD present 


ALFRED LYNN 


LUNT- FONTANKE 


ROBERT E. SHERWOODS 


New play 


THERE SHALL 
BE NO NIGH 


Staged by MR. LUNT 
Settings by RICHARD WHORF 


ALVIN THEATRE 
52nd St. West of Broadway 
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The most comprebensive single- 
volume history of the theatre 
ever published 


MASTERS 


OF THE 


DRAMA 


By John Gassner 


HE highlights of the whole his- 
nl of the drama from the be- 
ginning of time to the present day, 
the lives of the men who wrote the 

est masterpieces of the theatre, 
the stories of the famous plays 
themselves — all this is concen- 
trated into a single volume that will 
be a boon to critics, students and all 
lovers of the theatre for many years 
to come. 
A list of only some of the topics 
covered in Masters of Drama will 
give an idea of its scope: The Panto- 
mimes of Primitive Man; The Greek 
Drama and the Men who Produced 
lk one mag and the Elizabethan 
Playwrights; Moliere, Chekhov, Ibsen, 
‘Swrindberg, Shaw and other European 
; The American Theatre; 
Brief Plots of the World’s Outstanding 
Plays. 


With 32 illustrations, charts and an 
index. 832 pages, $3.75 





MY HITS IN BOOK FOR 


The Man Who 


Came to Dinner 


By Moss Hart 
and George S. Kaufman 


+The Male Animal 


h James Thurber & Elliott Nugent 


With illustrations by Thurber 


Night Musie 
By Clifford Odets 


Margin for Error 
By Clare Boothe 
With an introduction by Henry Luce 
Skylark 
By Samson Raphaelson 
$2.00 each 





NEW EDITION just out! 


The PULITZER 
PRIZE PLAYS 


Now includes Abe Lincoln in Illinois and 
ter Town. 20 plays, each complete and 
.00. 


tmbridged. $4.0 
VOM HOUSE, 20 E. $7 St., New York 



















See for Yourself continued 
LOOKING FORWARD 


MORNING STAR by Sylvia Regan. Cast 
includes Molly Picon. Scenery by Howard 
Bay. Producer: George Kondolf. 


HEAVENLY EXPRESS, by Albert Bein, 
with choral arrangements by Lehman 
Engel. Cast includes John Garfield, Aline 
MacMahon, Philip Loeb and Russell 
Collins. Decor by Boris Aronson. Pro- 

| ducer: Kermit Bloomgarden. 

LOVE’S OLD SWEET SONG, by William 
Saroyan, with Walter Huston. Scenery by 
Watson Barratt. Produced by Theatre 
Guild with Eddie Dowling. 


GREY FARM, by Terence Rattigan and 
| Hector Bolitho, with Oscar Homolka in 
| the cast. Scenery by Raymond Sovey. 
| Producer: Irving H. Cooper. 


| THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT, Robert 
| E. Sherwood play on Finland's fight, with 

Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt. Scenery 
by Richard Whorf. Staged by Alfred Lunt 
for Playwrights’ Company, Theatre Guild 
and John C. Wilson. 


Oliver AND JULIET, with Laurence 





Olivier, Vivien Leigh and Dame May 
Whitty in the cast. Produced and staged 
| by Laurence Olivier. 
| KEEP OFF THE GRASS, Jimmy Durante- 
Ray Bolger revue with dances by George 
| Balanchine. Scenery and costumes, Nat 
| Karson. Directed by Edward Duryea 
| Dowling. Producer: Lee Shubert. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE, with book by 
B. G. de Sylva and Morrie Ryskind, and 
songs by Irving Berlin. Cast includes 
Vera Zorina and Victor Moore. Produc- 
ers: B. G. de Sylva and Irving Berlin. 
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The Nation's Reigning 
Comedy Hit 


OSCAR SERLIN presents 


Clarence Day’s 


LIFE WITH 
FATHER 


NEW YORK 


EMPIRE Theatre 


CHICAGO 


BLACKSTONE Theatre 





featuring featuring 
DOROTHY STICKNEY; LILLIAN GISH 
HOWARD LINDSAY| PERCY WARAM 


Made into a4 play by 
HOWARD LINDSAY and Russet CROUSE 


Directed by Bretaigne Windust 


Settings and Costumes by Stewart Chaney 

















“THE SHOW OF SHOWS” 


ALDRICH & MYERS HITS 


Directed by OTTO L. PREMINGER 








‘MY FAVORITE SHOW” 





Cohen, Pitts. Post Gazette 


JOHN 
BARRYMORE 


“MY DEAR 
CHILDREN” 


by Catherine Turney and Jerry Horwin 


BELASCO THEATRE 
44th Street, East of Broadway 
Settings by 
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/ 
Donald 


Walter Winchell 


CLARE BOOTHE'S 


Comedy Success 


MARGIN FOR ERROR 
with 


Bert Lytell Sam Levene 
Bramwell Fletcher Hugh Marlowe 
Philip Coolidge Elspeth Eric 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE 
West 45th Street 
Oecnslager 





oe 





AMERICA’S 


THE CAPE PLAYHOUSE 


Dennis, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 
Founded in 1927 by Raymond Moore 


MOST FAMOUS SUMMER THEATRE 


Fourteenth Season opens July 1, 1940 





RICHARD ALDRICH 


Director 





ARTHUR SIRCOM 


Stage Director 


FRANCIS HART 


Press Representative 








When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 























SDepartment of 


rama 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


A college course leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts 


degree combining four years of 
intensive training in Acting, Pro- 
duction, and Playwriting; a broad 
cultural background in general 
studies; and practical experience 
in eight major productions in the 
Carnegie Theatre and sixteen 
studio productions. 


Summer Session 
JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 10 
Address Registrar for bulletin of 
Summer Session and for catalogue 
of the four-year college course. 
CC arne ashe 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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‘Mohawk Drama Festival 
| and INSTITUTE 


founded /935 by Mand Mrs. Coburn and Dixon Ryan Fox 


Charles Coburn, Director 


Chartered by the Board of Regents 

of the University of the State of New York 

6th Annual Summer Session 

Eight Weeks: July 8 to August 31, 1940 
Exceptional training in Festival plays with dis- 
tinguished professional company and faculty. 
Tentative stars: Walter Hampden, Cedric Hard- 
wicke, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Thomas Mitchell 
Chester Morris, Jean Muir, Charles Coburn and 


Thomas Job, History; A. A. Ostrander, Desions 
Irene and Phyllis Marmein, Choreography, Ballet; 
Carl Glick, Chairman, and others. 

Four students achieving highest rating in second 
year course are eligible to Junior Membership 
and salaried positions in Festival the following 
season. Write for illustrated brochure, 

Manager, Mohawk Drama Festival 


wae UNION COLLEGE, Schenectady, N. Y. mame 














—. 


Division of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHING TOx 


Seattle, Washington 
*Complete curriculum in field of dr, 

B.A. and M.A. degrees. —_ leading tg 
*Theatre library of more than 12,000 volumes, 
“Famous Showboat Theatre operating gj 

every week of the year. hth 
*Unique new Penthouse Theatre. 
*Marionette productions and radio programs, 
*Staff of twelve, including John A Cons 

Donal Harrington, Michael pe leat 

Hicken, Alanson Davis, Ted Bell. — 
Unsurpassed opportunities for training 

experience in all phases of the theatre. 

Summer Terms: 


June 17 to July 17; July 18 te August ig 


aad 


For further information, address 
Guenn Hucaes, Executive Dm 
or Drama, University or Wasuincton, Starny 











*DRAMA *AND* THEATRE & 


CORNELL] 


UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 8 to August 16 


Stage Direction, Interpretation and Acting, Stege 
Craft, Lighting, Make-up, Modern Drama. 


Phonetics and Public Speaking 
THEATRE PRACTICE IN 
THE CORNELL SUMMER THEATRE 
For Summer Session Bulletin, or for 
Graduate School Bulletin on Advanced Degrees 


Address: Director of the Summer Session 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New Y ork 




















UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
1940 SUMMER SESSION 
June 24 — eight weeks — August 16 
THEATRE OFFERINGS 


@ Visiting footy: 
Claribel Bai Evelyn Cohen David Itkin 
Whitford Kane Alexander Wyckoff 
@ Regular Staff: 
Frederic O. Crandal! Robert Meliencamp 


William P. Halstead Valentine B. Windt 
MICHIGAN REPERTORY PLAYERS 
Valentine B. Windt, Director 
Twelfth Season 
Seven full lenath plays 
OTHER OFFERINGS 

Public Speaking —- Debate — Interpretation 
Radio — Speech Correction — Dramatics. 
Address G. E. Densmore, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
offers courses 
in Dramatic Arts and Radio 
leading to 


B.A. in Drama 
M.A. in Drama 
. 


For information address: 
RUPEL J. JONES, Director, School of Drama 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
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THE BENNINGTON 
DANCE DRAMA 


Incorporating e e e The 


JUNE 29 











AT BENNINGTON COLLEGE 


announces 


SESSION OF 1940 


FESTIVAL 
IN DANCE, DRAMA, MUSIC 
AUGUST 9-17 


For information address MARY J. SHELLY, Administrative Director 


SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
MUSIC THEATRE DESIGN 
Bennington School of the Dance 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


— 


AUGUST 9 
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| Hil Summer Session 


4 July 8 to August 16 


iL 
| 


School of Drama 


University of Vermont 


Play Directing 
Frank McMullan 


Stagecraft Speech 
Stanley G. Wood Clare Dudley Buck 
Modern Drama and Shakespeare 
Frederick Tupper 


Acting 
Marion Rooney 


For prospectus apply 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 

















‘Bread Loaf 


WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


Bread Loaf, Vermont 


August 14-28, 1940 


TWO WEEKS’ INTENSIVE SUMMER 
STUDY AND CRITICISM 
FOR WRITERS 
Director: TazoporE Morrison 


STAFF 

Robert Frost, Edith Mirrielees, Heleo 

Everitt, Wallace Stegner, John Ma- 

quand, Eleanor Chilton, John Gassner, 

Walter P. Eaton, Fletcher Pratt, Her- 

schel Brickell, Barbara Fleury, C. Ray- 

mond Everitt, Alan Collins, Herbert 

Agar. 

COVERING 
Verse ® Ficrion ® PLaywriTING 
ARTICLES ® PUBLICATION PROBLEMS 
Snort Story ® CrirTIcismM 
JuveniLe WRITING 
CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 

1) Contributors submit manuscript 
staff for criticism. 

2) Auditors are free to attend entire 
lecture and discussion prograll, 
but submit no manuscript. 

All Inquiries 
LanGuaGE ScHoots Orrice 
Middlebury College 
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Middlebury, Vermont 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE Inc. 


A Slight Case of Murder 
On Borrowed Time 


See My Lawyer 





Recent Releases 
Pastoral 
Golden Boy 


Restricted Releases 





Abe Lincoln: in Illinois 
What a Life 


Free Upon Request: Our Drama Magazine, Stage Practice 
and Complete Catalogue 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 








FAVES 


C 


— 


——4th Season — June 29 to Sept. 2—— 
PAUL GREEN'S 


O S T U M F S Directed 
by 
Samuel 
Problems solved; produc- Selden 
tions authentically cos- 
tumed. 
Schools, colleges and lit- 


tle theatres assured of 
prompt, efficient and un- 


derstanding service. 





Greet Outdoor Historica! Drama Acclaimed 

by More Than a Quarter-Million Spectators 

— Five Nights Weekly: Wed. thrufSun. — 
WATERSIDE THEATRE 

EAVES COSTUME COMPANY, INC. Manteo, North Carolina 


153 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. {Eon Hours South of Norfolk, Va ] 


Special illustrated cata- 
logue on request to man- 
agers and directors. 


. Complete Bus Service to Theatre 
Established 1868 Hotel Accommodations 5000 Nightly 











CENTRAL CITY 
OPERA HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION 


(University of Denver) 
announces the 


NINTH ANNUAL 

PLAY FESTIVAL 

at Central City, Colorado 
July 6 through July 27, 1940 


THE BARTERED BRIDE 


BY 
FRIEDRICH SMETANA 
in a new and original adaptation with 
book and lyrics by Felix Brentano and 
Marion Farquhar 


Music directed b 
FRANK ST. LEGER 


The Opera Staged b 
FELIX BRENTA NO 


The Teller House 


adjacent to the theatre, an historic 

hostelry owned and operated by the 

Association, opens June 15 — closes 
September 1, 1940. 


All Colorado Scenic Highways lead to 
Central City 








For advance reservations and all in- 
formation — 1624 Tremont Place, 


Denver, Colorado. 
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Invites Theatre schools, and dealers 
nvites ee 

equipment, stage lighting, plays, make-up, 
sound and recording equipment 


+ 





ey 


textiles, costumes, 
and allied products to appear in 


The 17th Tributary Theatre Yearbook 


(the July, 1940 Issue) 


” 


Hes 


14 PERMANENT REFERENCE BOOK FOR THEATRE 
WORKERS EVERYWHERE 


MEKe? 


ROSS 


{ Proved Medium for Theatre Advertisers 
NO ADVANCE 


' THEATRE ARTS, 
IN REGULAR RATES 

o 10 East 49th 

New York, N. Y. 


INC. 


Street 


‘AON 
ee 


i. 
aS 


Reserve Space Now 


¢} 


eee" 
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BARRLE 


A Group of 


EIGHT 





bth Uanual 
MIDSUMMER 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 


June 24 to August 17 


What Every Woman Knows 
The Professor's Love Story 
The Admirable Crichton 
A Kiss for Cinderella 
The Little Minister 
Quality Street 
Dear Brutus 
Mary Rose 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
General Manager 


GILMOR BROWN 
Supervising Director 


Write for Festival Facts 


PASADENA 


PLAY HOU SE 


33 So. El Molino Ave., Pasads 











THE HANDS OF AN ACTRESS 


Ke Qi. , ( RAY SHAW, SCULPTOR 


First Lady of the American Theatre 


The theatre has been Helen Hayes’ life work. Her 
natural talents were matured into the highest 
dramatic powers through a career that began as 
a child actress. Her greatest role “Victoria 
Regina” was a national triumph. lt did much to 
reestablish the living theatre throughout the 
country. She is a gracious, significant personality 
on the stage, the screen, and the radio. 
Miss Hayes’ watch is a Longines “ Victoria” 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED 
HANDS WEAR THE WORLD'S 
MOST HONORED WATCH 








It is natural that people of consequence 
should prefer a watch of competence as 
well as beauty. Longines watches have 
been honored by 10 world’s fair grand 
prizes, 28 gold medals, and more honors 
for accuracy than any other timepiece. In 
77 countries, the world’s most honored 
hands wear ... Longines, the world’s most 
honored watch. 

The new Longines ‘‘Hall of Fame’’ 
watches shown by Longines -Wittnauer 
jewelers are specially priced at $69.50. 
Other Longines watches from $37.50. 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH CO., INC. 
$80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














THEATRE ARTs 


Complete 
| 1916-1939 


With over 5000 illustrations 


$300 BOUND 


(Only Two Sets Available ) 


@ A complete set of Theatre Arts is an encyclo-| 
pedia of the world theatre. It represents the only 
authoritative record of momentous theatre years, 
giving by text and illustration a vivid account of 


world theatre events. 
| 


@ To own it is to have at hand a wealth of ma 
terial on playwriting, acting, directing, architecture 
stage design, costuming, lighting and the dance-| 
material which the most painstaking research 


could not hope to duplicate or even to approach 











THEATRE ARTS, Ine. 


40 East 49th Street . New York, N.’. 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 








+——HUNTERDON HILLS SCHOOL 


12 WEEKS Beginning JUNE 17 


COMPLETE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Acting:......... IONE HUTAINE, BARRY O'DANIELS 
Voice (Singing and Radio):.......... ESTELLE LIEBLING 
pene Pee cia MITZI MAYFAIR, LUCILLE CONRAD 
Scenic Design and Painting:....... NICHOLAS YELLENTI 
Director (Professional Company):. .. EDWARD CLARKE LILLEY 


School Situated on Beautiful 300-acre country estate with large lake and 
modern beach. Attractive living quarters on Estate at reasonable rates 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH Address Registrar for Illustrated Catalog “A” 


UNTERDON HILLS PLAYHOUSE 


WUTAINE HILLS ESTATES * JUTLAND,NEW JERSEY 
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IONE HUTAINE Announces FIRST SEASON 
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{VERMONT APPRENTICE THEATRE wsZi%"0"".., 


THE FIRST APPRENTICE THEATRE IN AMERICA 
NORMAN BRACE, Director 
June Twenty-ninth to September Third 
LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING. Rehearsals and Public Performances — No Classes 


A play is presented every week before « paying audience, attended by talent scouts and producers. 
All leading parts played by Apprentices. Only a limited number of apprentices will be accepted. 
There will be a JUNIOR APPRENTICE GROUP for those who have not hed previous training. They 
will receive intensive dramatic training, attend rehearsals and play minor roles in the PLAYHOUSE 
PRODUCTIONS. 
The plays will be directed by MAURICE McRAE, who has been directing plays for the THEATRE GUILD and 
the AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS for over eleven years. Mr. McRae has directed, taught or 
acted with such stars as Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt, Edward G. Robinson, Judith Anderson, Laura Hope Crews, 
Pauline Lord, Betty Field, Ezra Stone, Margalo Gillmore, Rouben Mamoulian, Eric Linden, Elizabeth Risdon and 
many others. 


For catalogue address Business Office, Room 605, CARNEGIE HALL, New York. Circle 5-6467 





Provincetown Theatre 
STUDIO OF DRAMA 


‘4cr'by ACTING 


Where the untalented are rejected 
REGINALD GOODE 


STOCK THEATRES 
Winter: Hollywood, California 


Seventh Summer Season 
CLINTON HOLLOW, N. Y. 


(two hours from Broadway) 


June 3—September 2 


The only theatre in America where a 
Broadway success is produced every 
week with all the leading parts played 
by STUDENTS. 


Professional training in 


Acting and Directing 
STAGE — SCREEN —RADIO 
Strictly Limited Enrollment 


For booklet write full personal details to 


REGINALD GOODE, SALT POINT, N. Y. 
(mailing eddress) 














Paper Mill 


> - Playhouse 
Theatre : % 


School 





FRANK CARRINGTON, Director 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Opening July Ist through August 31st, 1940 


Students will work in every department and act in a large production of either a classic or modern 
play which will serve as the major project for the nine weeks of study at the Paper Mill Playhouse 
— one of the most modern and perfectly equipped theatres in America. 
The Course includes Technique of Acting, Speaking Voice, 
Dancing, Make-Up, Costume and Scenery Design. 
Address the REGISTRAR for information regarding acceptance 

Applications are now being recei 
MILLBURN, NEW JERSEY 


BROOKSIDE DRIVE SHORT HILLS 7-3000 














The Nantucket 
Playors 


NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASS. 
Third Season 
MORGAN FARLEY 
BERTRAM YARBOROUGH 
will accept a limited number of Theatre 
students to work with professional com- 
pany in all phases of the theatre. 
Moderate Tuition 
Season — July and August 
Apply by letter 


104 East 57th 3 


New York City 


} Directors 














JEFFREY LYNN 
Leads with Warner Brothers 
says: **I entered the Theodora Irvine 
Studio for the Theatre — and that 
was the smartest move I ever made 
toward a theatrical career.” 


SUMMER SESSION IN 
NEW YORK 


When Feinhard ¢. WORKSHOP 


HE Workshop is equipped, in personnel and facilities, to pro- 
vide the best possible training for those who seek stage, screen, 


July 8-August 13 
Fall Session October 7 
Movies of students filmed for class 
liv sf" Vale University, Thoruek, 
wofessional training. ——— 
STAGE = SCREEN * RADIO 


Weekly Productions in Model Theatre, seen 
by Theatrical Agents and Talent Scouts. 
Send for New Catalogue 
SATURDAY PROFESSIONAL 
CHILDREN’S SCHOOL 








mE IRVINE 


STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 
15 W. 67th St., NEW YORK CITY. ENdicott 2-3345 

















radio and television careers. Here, under the guidance of theatre 
experts, students learn to act by acting. Major Hollywood studios 
send talent to the Workshop for training and development. 


Although the Workshop will not, under any circum- 
stances, guarantee employment, it has been signally 
fortunate in securing screen and theatre opportunities 
for its apprentice-actors. Over 60% of the students it 
has trained have been given work by the studios, or in 
radio, recording and theatre fields. 


Enrollment now open for summer and fall terms. For catalog, 
address the Registrar, Room 126. 


MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 


5939 Sunset Boulevard  %& j§HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 


THEATRE SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
NORMAN BRACE, Director 
RIPTON GORGE, EAST MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT, BREADLOAF MOUNTAIN 
NINTH ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION KEENE pee NH 
An intensive course for TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, STUDENTS. Beginners, Advanced APPRENTICE COMPANY 


Members Act with Professional Cast 
10 Weeks: June 24-Aug. 31 
Intensive Professional Training 














SUMMER THEATRE 


This thorough Dramatic Training includes Voice and Speech, including International Phonetics, Play Rehearsal 
Improvisation, Dalcroze Eurythmics, Make-up, Costuming, Play Directing, Stege Management, Poise, Stege 









































Mechanics and Lighting Radio and Television Technique. Those qualifying will appear in a GALA PERFORM @ ACTING — Barbara Bruce 
ANCE at the PLAYHOUSE in Middlebury at the close of the season — at ty ord American Academy of 
ramatic Arts 
A SEPARATE SUMMER THEATRE SCHOOL AND CAMP FOR JUNIORS. Only a limited * DANCING as Barbara Hatch 
, ‘ anya Holm Concert Dancer 
number will be accepted between the ages of twelve and fifteen years. © VOICE & MAKE-UP — Miss Bruce 
All classes and rehearsals will be held outdoors, weather permitting @ STAGECRAFT — M. Sampson 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE address the Secretary, Business Office, Room 605 VeiNoted Actors &e Dineen Bee 
2 Address: 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK Circle 5-6467 m. ©. Pome, 6 8. Sone Sc, Now Bail | pr 
| oy Desa I Associ 
—__...., THE BARN | The PENINSULA mn 
_]NEW LONDON PLAYERS, . 
T PLAYHOUSE PLAYERS \SHL 


Near Lake Sunapee 
aatanes. || FISH CREEK, WISCONSIN 
Founded 1935 


NEW LONDON The most distinguished Summer Art Colony in the Mid- 
N. H. west offers to the discriminating student of the Theatre: 















COUNTRY 

















































































’ @ Professional debut. P :. AY H O U SE | Edisto 
Eighth Season— July 3rd to Sept. 1st @ Work with a distinguished company. ER) 
@ A brilliant, cultivated atmosphere. OF HER: 
THE NEw LONDON PLAYERS @ Outdoor recreation with all facilities. WOR 
° @ Individual development in a group limited to twenty. TIC 
of New Hampshire + ea he gain wen ath Par ag Westport, Conn. - . 
Prcfentenst Company = grandeur with resplendent sunsets over Green pay eee 
Broadway Successes @ An unforgettable experience Th he . . 
. e Boris Marshalov Studio of 
Playing Wednesdays Through Saturdays 8 Weeks — July 4 to August 29 - 
ibis hine E. Hol 7 Address all inquiries to: Theatre : 
251 eae tan, dee = ag ee —- | Buse 
bd Wass. Peninsula Players, Fish Creek, Wisconsin ; ‘ 
Summer School of Acting | ERN| 
— under the personal supervision of 
BORIS MARSHALOV 
G L O U C E S T E R THE CAPE THEATRE Qualified students will be used in the THE 
SCH OOL of the SCHOOL professional productions which last | 
40 
season used such stars as: 
THEATRE Cape May, New Jersey NE! 
Rocky Neck G In Association with the Professional condemn 
n Association wi e ‘essiona ’ . =~ 
a a loucester, Mass. Alla Nazimova Eva Le Gallienne LON 
21st Seaso Company at The Cape Theatre 
June 29 to sa 1 Opens June 25, 1940 Qnd Season Laurette Taylor Ruth Gordon TH! 
F 21 
Courses in Various Theatre Arts 
ACTING * MENSENDIECK * PRODUCTION Opportunity to Act in School and Professional ° R 
Special Course in Playwriting Productions before Talent Scouts, Producers, : ; . PA 
Week ‘ Public For further information write to q 
eekly Public Performances Beach Playground at Our Door ¢ 
Choral Speaking — Aug. 25-Sept. 1 T. C. Uphem, Gen. Dir. JOHN HAGGOTT ¥ 
For booklet address: Clifford Brooke, Productions 245 West 52nd Street 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM Julie Haydon, Resident Star New York City 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. | | 507 Fifth Avenue New York City 
| — TI 
bv 
MM 
CAPE COD INSTITUTE OF MUSIC) | ,, 
THE STUDENT THEATRE pete deta “ 
NU it Bay ces pa system ett 
at the Maverick, Woodstock, New York DRAMA GROUP " 
— OO tio 
Directors: CECIL CLOVELLY —E. J. BALLANTINE Will accept a limited number of members for | I 
~ intensive training and rehearsal under professional y 
eedie i Secemieeite S Se _—- = yer Students will have their os — T 
“ P in ) ummer ason ] Was hie ipekaghan fancies 1 and will present current American plays 
Bank ot panes ok nage! re ) Nine All-Student Stage \ TO CECIL CLOVELLY: ( producers, directors and scouts. 0 
always had the highest respect for } Productions ) wd career and | owe wo \ July 1 to August 24 p 
i ili j r ) ) more than we can ever repay. ( OBERT STEVENS 
sth son bho noe | Students also will play all) ways our thanks.” — Bette Davis. Drama: DR. JACQUES LE CLERCO - 
{ combined with his experience ase > te - weap y a } With all the thanks in the 5 Pn MURIEL STUART os 
( director, will be invaluable to the ) — aie tia teeas ) world for teaching me to act. With- ( Dance: EDWARD CATON 
( Student Theatre. Under his direc- | a out your help | would never have \ Fencing: CAPT. CHARLES VICAL y 
j P ’ a reer ( n c lyw , : . 
) a 7 o mpangrenes professionally developed ] + gg Hottywood Ove ) | Lecturers: Richard Aldrich, ae a SI 
‘ <n epeasees safle tovcllceaesayear sf _ ola : ‘ Arthur Sircom, Robinson Smith and famous 
} ing training and opportunity for \ Auditi by app 5 | shall never forget the con- ( | actors and actresses playing on Cape Cod. q 
ony student with genuine telent and | Suite coy Bi thoes fidence and encouragement you ( | TWO TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE FOR MEN * 
( ambition.” — Eugene O'Neill. ( Be a9 cha il gave me - Frances Farmer. Address: Suite 611, $01 Lexington Ave. N. T. 
mmr —_ SS Wi. 2-1400 
i= sd 
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